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Bits cooking? Whatever it is, if you’re using And, Phillips 66 Solvents are water-white, 
Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents, there will be pure and clean! They are notable for exception- 
no “off flavor’ taste...no taint of odor left ally narrow boiling range and dependable uni- 
in your product! formity. Phillips Hexane, for example, meets a 

“spec”’ of 150 to 156 F. No light ends to lose. 


No heavy residue left in the meal. 





Write us for complete information about 
Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other 


extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unh d. Therefore in your change overs the price 
of the hub bearings are only abo it one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 





Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded construction. Capacities 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger fo your indi- 
vidual specifi Our engi will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing damees Batch mixers factured by | i are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oi] and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
factured in our d plant is given special care 
and bly. This results in better mixtures and 

better performance. 














BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotion or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
2300 South Main Street 
ENGINEERS 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
Hoisting 
Mixing 


Elevating 
Conveying 
Equipment 








EDITOR’S DESK 


SPECULATION HURTS SOY INDUSTRY! 


Peculiarly important in times of war because of their 
oil and protein contents, soybeans have been, during 
recent weeks, the victim of speculative activity totally 
unjustified and decidedly harmful. That speculation 
seems destined to bring on the futures markets controls 
which good judgment on the part of the trade would 
have made unnecessary. 

July 1 stocks of soybeans in the nation amounted to 
45 million bushels, according to BAE figures issued this 
week. Yet in the frenzied trading in soybeans from 
June 25 to July 25 a total of 367 million bushels of soy- 
beans were traded! Total 1949 crop was only 220 mil- 
lion bushels! Such trading made hedging activities as 
a legitimate business venture an utter impossibility. 

Even more important, the nation has been given a 
totally incorrect impression of the price the farmer 
received for his 1949 crop soybeans. 

Little does the consumer realize that nearly the entire 
crop of soybeans was out of growers hands, that very few 
soybean buyers benefitted by the high July cash price, 
and that the processor of the soybean crop could not be- 
gin to buy soybeans at those prices and sell the meal and 
oil at the going rate! 

The soybean industry is being blamed for high food 
prices. A CEA investigation has been conducted. We 
are the bad boys of the grain trades! But legitimate 
operators have had practically no part in the fiasco. 
Perhaps we do need more rigid controls—but let’s have 
them imposed by the futures markets themselves rather 
than the government. 


PROVIDE SOYBEAN STORAGE --OR ELSE! 


Producers of other commodities, especially wheat, 
are encountering marketing difficulties. CCC grain is 
being called in—taking railroad cars that would be 
otherwise available for grain shipments on new crop. 
Defense shipments on war materials bound for Korea 
are taking large numbers of cars. The industrial spurt 
requires large numbers. 

It all adds up to this—soybean producers who rely 
on rail transportation, together with soybean buyers lo- 
cated on rail lines, should make preparations now for 
one of two things: (1) Assured supplies of boxcars or 
hopper cars when the soybean harvest is on: or (2) suf- 
ficient storage to care for the crop as it moves from the 
field. 

Item (1) is a practical impossibility. That leaves the 
only choice that of providing storage, either (a) on the 
farm, or (b) at country assembly point. Without stor- 
age much of the crop is going to have no place to go, 
will sell at heavy sacrifices or be piled on the ground. 

Soybean processing plants can handle the crop only 
so fast. Their car dumps and truck hoists can empty 
carriers only as fast as elevators and conveyors can 
handle the beans. There will apparently be 50 million 
bushels more soybeans than ever before handled. That 
is an increase of over 20 percent. Industry facilities 
can not handle nor store that quantity. 

Every soybean grower will be wise if he will provide 
storage, either on the farm or at local point, for at least 


A 


one-half his 1950 crop. Without such a move chaos will 
reign come harvest season. Studies of price trends over 
a period of years show price gains far in excess of the 
cost of storage. CCC loans for soybean storage building 
are available again this year—the time to take advan- 
tage of them is NOW. 


A SUPPORT PRICE ON SOYBEANS? 


Last winter it was announced by the Production and 
Marketing Administration that there would be a support 
price on 1950 crop soybeans. Officers of the American 
Soybean Association met with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his staff in January, requested that there be 
no acreage allotments on soybeans this year. Soon 
afterward it was announced that there would be sup- 
ports, no controls. Basis of support was to be an- 
nounced about Mar, 1. 


Each month since that date we have predicted that the 
support price announcement would be forthcoming short- 
ly. It has never come. Farming plans were drawn—small 
grains were planted—soybeans were planted—still no 
announcement. Now the crop is on the way toward 
maturity, still there is no support price announcement. 

In the meantime, circumstances have changed. Soy- 
bean acreage was increased over 20 percent. Korean 
fighting began. Prices moved upward, both on cash 


beans and on the futures market. Current prices are 
well above support levels which had been contemplated. 
An announcement at the proposed support level now 
would probably depress prices. 

It is our guess, then, that there will be no support 
price announcement on 1950 crop soybeans unless the 
price falls to $2.00 or less during the harvest period. 


Based on today’s meal and oil values this seems unlikely. 
Should prices slide too low during harvest the admini- 
stration would seem to be committed to immediately put 
into effect a support price at which it would make loans 
and purchase agreements. Frankly, there is little logic 
in making an announcement, now that the season has 
gone this far, unless supports become necessary. We 
hope they will not be. Soybeans have never cost Uncle 
Sam a nickel—this is not the year to start. 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION! 


It’s convention time again. 

In these fast-paced and fast-changing times the race 
is ali to the man who keeps up with the trends. 

That is what conventions are for—to keep you 
abreast with developments as they affect you and your 
industry. 

Not since the war have there been so many ifs in the 
picture as there are today. Never has it been more im- 
portant that you attend the convention. The Korean 
war is bound to have a big impact on you. It will 
change your business outlook—nobody can say to what 
extent. And the largest prospective soybean crop in 
U. S. history poses special problems! 

Your program committee is bringing to the con- 
vention some of the nation’s best posted men in the soy- 
bean field. They will come prepared to discuss with 
you the problems confronting the industry and to help 
you map a program for the coming year. (See conven- 
tion program on pages 13-15). 

Your attendance this year is a MUST! 
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Cole (-Val ms 


Expenses go down and profits go UP when you install Columbian Bolted Steel Grain 
Storage Tanks. That’s because your original investment and overhead and main- 
tenance are held to the minimum—you are sure of lower cost operation for years on 
end. An added money-saving feature of Columbian tanks is LOW COST E RECTION 
due to their bolted sectional construction. 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


COLUMBIAN Storage Tanks are FIRE-PROOF ... Easy Ways to Erect—Detailed, easy-to-understand 
WEATHER-PROOF .. . RODENT-PROOF. They blue prints for erection are furnished so that tanks 


no caulking or patching may be put up with any kind of labor—or we will pro 
is required. Actual service tests as long as 30 years vide supervisor for your own men—or a complete 
prove them ideal for safe, efficient storage and hand- Columbian erection crew Foundation specifications 
ling of all small grains—wheat, corn, oats, barley, soya and blue prints are furnished to enable your local con 
beans, flax, cotton seeds, peanuts, rice, coffee beans, crete contractor to build foundation. 

etc. Hundreds are now in use by all kinds of feed 

i cadamih FREE Engineering Service 

After over a quarter of a century of manufacturing 

COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks, they All preliminary engineering service for designing 
continue to prove superior because of Columbian’s ex- tanks to your particular needs and arrangements pro 
clusive and important details of design. Even after vided free. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
30 years of service users have added rings to increase LITERATURE. > 

storage capacity. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. finish ie 


{ssociate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Associaton 


never crack or crumble . 
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ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 
Cleaner Beans, Storage Needed in Delta 


Two steps must be taken by pro- 
ducers in the Missouri-Arkansas-Ten- 
nessee Delta if they are to realizé the 
best prices for their 1950 crop soy- 
beans. They are: 

1—Send clean soybeans to mar- 
ket. 

2—Provide enough storage so they 
can hold soybeans off the market and 
prevent market gluts and low prices. 

This was what producers and 
vrain handlers were told in a series 
of meetings held in the Delta Aug. 
7-11. 

The meetings were sponsored by 
the American Soybean Association. 
Speakers included Geo. M. Strayer. 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Soybean Association; and Paul C. 
Hughes, field service director for the 
Association. 

Strayer went direct to the meetings 
from Washington, D. C., where he 
had spent a week in an effort to 
learn what the effect of the changing 
world trend might be on the outlook 
for soybeans. His talks were given 
in the light of what he had learned 
in Washington, D. C. 

Soybean grading demonstrations 
were given by R. L. Taylor, grain 
inspection supervisor of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, St. Louis, 
Mo. Taylor pointed out the neces- 
sity of buying and selling soybeans 
on the basis of federal grades if an 
orderly market is to be maintained 
for soybeans in the Delta. 


Delta soybean acreage has increas- 
ed greatly this year, and storage 
facilities are far from adequate to 
take care of the crop if it is all rush- 
ed to market at one time. Produc- 
ers in the area will have to take 
some very low prices and may not 
be able to make delivery of their 
beans if they do not provide some 
storage themselves. they were told. 

Market experts, exporters. com- 
mission men and soybean processors 
were present and took part in the 
discussions. Meetings were held in 
pairs, with noon luncheons for soy- 
bean buyers and evening meetings 
for producers. 

The Association representatives 
thoroughly acquainted the men pres- 
ent with the educational and promo- 
tional program of the Association, 
and the efforts the Association is 
making to protect and expand soy- 
bean markets. 

Meetings were held at Sikeston and 
Kennett, Mo.; Blytheville and Stutt- 
gart, Ark.; and Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Local chairmen were: Tom Baker. 
Trailback Plantation, Essex, Mo.; 
Wilburn N. Davidson, Kennett Grain 
& Seed Co., Kennett, Mo.: Ed Till- 
man, Missouri Soybean Co., Caruth- 
ersville, Mo.: Harold Ohlendorf, 
president Mississippi County Farm 
Bureau, Osceola, Ark.: Milton Ma- 
vee, Magee Grain Co.. Dyersburg. 
Tenn.; and Jake Hartz, Jr.. Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 


Compromise on Export Rate 


The 1915c-per-ewt export rate on 
soybeans shipped from the Missouri- 
Arkansas-Tennessee Delta to New 
Orleans will not be rescinded. But 
it will be increased to 25c, and from 
Memphis to 2lec. 

These are the recommendations of 
the committee of executives of the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau fol- 
lowing a hearing July 26. Public 
announcement was made by J. L. 
Cook, general trafic manager of St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
July 28. 

The recommendations: “Increase 
the 1914¢ rate to 25c. Increase rate 
from Memphis from 1914c to 2le. 
Cancel rates from origins beyond 
the 1914c territory which are lower 
than 2814c. East side lines to be 
requested to increase the present rate 
of 1914c from Memphis and Helena 
to 2lc; also to increase rate from 
origins north of Memphis to the 
Cairo basis of 25c where now lower. 
The new rates are to apply on the 
same commodities as the present 
rates.” 

The trafic committee of the 
Freight Bureau had served notice 
June 14 that it had approved can- 
cellation of the 1914c-per-ewt. rate 
which would cost soybean producers 
in the area about 10c per hundred 
pounds. 

Representatives of the American 
Soybean Association and other 
groups and individuals appeared at 
the July 26 hearing before the com- 
mittee of executives to protest the 
rate change. 

C. C. Dehne. Sr., trafic manager, 
Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, 





NOW IN ACTUAL OPERATION IN GLENCOE, MINN. 





New Soybean Oil Extraction Plant 


CROWN SAFE SOLVENT PROCESS 
PRODUCING HIGH QUALITY MEAL 


In this building at Glencoe is the Crown safe solvent oil extrac- 
tion plant recently purchased by the Farmer's and Merchant's Mill 
ing Co. This plant is producing an extremely high quality toasted 
meal and a high quality prime oil. Solvent used is non-explosive, 


non-inflammable Trichlorethylene. 


Write today for further information including flow sheet and 


operating data. 


Visit our booth at the American Soybean Associa- 


tion Convention, Springfield, Illinois, August 28, 29, 30, 1950. 


CROW, 


Oy 
“= CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


Fa 1235 Tyler St.N.E. + Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





——__ 
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For Feed Producers .. . 


Bemis also makes regular cot- 
ton and Bemilin (dress print) 
bags, multiwall paper bags, 
and Bemis Special Thread and 
Mainstay Twine for bag clos- 
ing—all of them superior 
products. 
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Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags are here! They have been thoroughly 
tested by a major feed producer with plants in many states! And 


the unanimous opinion, from the feed mill to the feed trough, is... 


They're the best! Packing crews, handlers, mill management, feed 
dealers, poultry men... and even the poultry men’s wives... make it 
a landslide vote for Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. 


Here’s Why: 


*< Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 
colorful inks on the white paper band. 


*< Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 


*< Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 


+x With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 
Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte *« Chicago « Cleveland * Denver « Detroit 

Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis « Minneapolis 

New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh © St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle « Wichita 





Ark., made the presentation against 
the rate change. 

Among those who made statements 
opposing the change were: George 
M. Straver. secretary-treasurer, 
American Soybean Association, Hud- 
Tillman. Missouri 
Soybean Co.. Caruthersville, Mo.: 
R. C. Davis. secretary. R. C. Davis 
Cotton & Grain Co.. Charleston, Mo.: 
Wilburn L. Davidson. Kennett Grain 
& Seed Co.. Kennett, Mo.: Ronnie 
I’. Greenwell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Missouri Cotton Producers As- 
sociation, Portageville, Mo. 


son, lowa: kd 


H. C. Knappenberger, vice presi- 
dent, Mississippi County Farm Bu- 
reau. Blytheville. Ark.; J. N. 
Smotherman. chairman soybean com- 
mittee. Mississippi County Farm Bu- 
Blytheville. Ark.: Louis A. 
Schwartz. New Orleans Trafhe and 
Transportation Bureau, New Orleans, 
La.: O. C. Olsen, Board of Commis- 
stoners, Port of New Orleans. New 
Orleans, La.;: and Jake Hartz. Jr.. 
vice president, American Soybean 
Association. Stuttgart. Ark. 


reau. 


Present and on record as disap- 
proving the cancellation were W. F. 
Wright. district director, Arkansas 
Farm Bureau Federation, Harris- 
burg. Ark.: H. 1. Cohn, Valley Farms 
Co.. St. Louis, Mo.; Dixon Jordan. 
vice president Standard Commission 
Co.. Memphis, Tenn., and others 


Another Way to Stop Burs 


Last month we reported on these 


pages that Clayton Holder. New 
Liberty. Ark.. whipped a bad case 
of cockleburs in his soybean field 
last year by topping the burs with 
a corn knife. 

Now L. S. Stoner, Holly Bluff. 
Miss., producer and former ASA di 


Result of Poor Combining 


Here is what happens when you do a poor job of combining. These soybeans sprouted in a 

Mississippi County, Ark., field that was combined late last September. County Agent Keith Bilbrey, 

Blytheville, gathered these 396 young bean stalks from an area of 9 square feet. Total loss esti- 

mated on the field was 14 bushels per acre! If pays to have your combine in shape before you 
go into the field. 


reclor, passes on his method of get- 
ting rid of cockleburs. 

Stoner reports that he saved a crop 
of soybeans that were overrun with 
burs by using a stalk cutter to cut 
both beans and bur bushes into 
short lengths. After they had dried 
out he used a Hume reel to pick up 
the soybeans for combining. 

Last year Stoner had a field of 
soybeans taken by cockleburs. He 
sent his combine into the field when 
the soybeans were in the dough stage 
with the idea of clipping the cockle- 
burs off just above the soybeans. 
But the burs were too large to go 
through the machine. 

Rather than have such a large 
cocklebur crop mature he used a 
stalk cutter to cut both beans and 
burs into lengths that could be plow- 
ed under. But a few days later he 
noted that the soybeans after being 
cut had dried out and looked fully 
matured. So he used a Hume reel 
to pick up the crop. He not only 
saved his soybean crop but killed 
the cockleburs before they had a 
chance to mature. 


Stoner reports that the only thing 
wrong with the beans was that they 
were low in test weight. 


§-100 Adapted to Arkansas 


S-100 is the only early variety 
adapted to Arkansas, say the state’s 
agronomists. It should be used only 
for a part of the crop to extend the 
harvest period and for special rota- 
tions where early maturity is de- 
sired. 

Adapted all over the state are the 
early midseason varieties Ogden and 
Arksoy and their numerous selec- 
tions. Ogden is slightly superior 
to Arksoy in seed yield and oil con- 
tent. 

The late midseason varieties Vol- 
state and Roanoke are adapted in the 
southern part of the state. They pro- 
duce high yields and oil content 
most years, though late summer 
drought may reduce yields. The 
Tanner variety is a good yielder in 
the rice area. 

None of the late varieties are well 
adapted to Arkansas. They are low- 
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Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags are available 
in colorful checks, plaids, florals, geometrics, 
and pastels. And, how thrifty housewives 
love °em! They're becoming more and more 
popular every day! Get on the Band Wagon! 
Cash in on this demand now! Pack your prod- 
ucts inChase-Designed Pretty Print bags! Your 
Chase Salesman has samples and full details. 


Check with him. . . TODAY 


BOISE TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY # LOS ANGELES ¢ MINNEAPOLI 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C 
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er in yield and oil content than the 
best midseason varieties. 

See Soybean Research in Arkan- 
sas, 1936-48, Arkansas Experiment 
Station Bulletin 490, by C. Rov 
Adair, C. K. McClelland and FE. M. 
Cralley. Fayetteville, Ark. 


Soybeans in Rice Rotation 


Returns to the Arkansas rice farm- 
er are apt to be higher with a rice- 
sovbean rotation system than with 
any of five other systems used, based 
on 1947 price relationships, results 
of a study in that state show. 

The report, issued by the Arkan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Fayetteville. is called “Compari- 
son of Farming Systems for Small 
Rice Farms in Arkansas.” 

Alternative 
praised in the report in addition to 
that of rice and soybeans were rice- 
oats-lespedeza ; 


rotation systems ap- 


rice-oats-lespedeza- 
lespedeza-beef 
cattle: and rice and lespedeza. Since 
return from the 
different rotations is not great. the 


sovbeans:  rice-oats. 


the difference in 


individual farmer is advised to se- 
lect the supplemental crops that 
prove best adapted to his land. 
The study was made in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture and was financed in part 
with Research and Marketing Act 
funds. 

The report further shows that 
yields are apt to be reduced if rice 
is grown each year on 50 percent or 
more of a farmer’s cropland. On 
the other hand, with only a third or 
less of the cropland in rice each 
year—and with good soil manage- 
yields usually can be main- 
tained or increased. 


lowa Contest Closes Aug. 31 


Closing date for entrance in the 
1950 Iowa Master Soybean Growers’ 
Contest is Aug. 31, Joe L. Robinson, 
Corn and 
Association, 


ment 


secretary of the Towa 
Small Grain 


Ames. has announced. 


Growers 


The Association is sole sponsor of 
the state contest this year. Sponsor- 
ing of local contests by local or- 
eanizations is encouraged as in the 
past. 

The name and address of each 
entrant together with a $1 entry fee 
must be forwarded to the Associa- 
tion at Ames on or before Aug. 31. 

Yields are to be calculated from 
2 acres or more. Harvest must be 
completed and a report submitted by 
Dec. 15. 


DECATUR SOY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Quality — Plus Courteous Service 


“Tilini” Brand 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


41% Expeller Type 


CRUDE SOYA OIL 


Tank Cars Only 


We are year-round buyers. of Soybeans 


Decatur, II. 


Phone 28541 


Hold Indiana Soybean Day 


Annual Indiana Soybean Day will 
be Tuesday, Sept. 12, at Chautauqua 
Grounds, 2 miles north of Remington. 

The featured speaker will be 
Wheeler McMillan, editor of The 
Farm Journal and president of the 
American Chemurgic Council. He is 
an outstanding speaker and an au- 
thority on the field of using agricul- 
tural products in the industrial field. 

During the morning members of 
the agronomy department of Purdue 
University will be in charge of in- 
spection tours of the plots. 

Comparisons have been made in 
time of planting from May 15 
through June 15. Row _ plantings 
versus drilling will also be observed. 

Various varieties will be seen. 
These range from the earliest var- 
ieties such as Adams and Mandarin 
to late varieties such as Wabash. 
Both rates of fertilizers and kinds of 
fertilizers have been tried this year. 

An additional experiment will in- 
clude the application of manganese 
sulphate and also an application of 
Es-Min-E] to see the effect of one or 
more minor elements. 


New Defoliant Announced 


A new soybean defoliant that per- 
mits earlier. drier harvests with lare- 
er yields of soybeans and lower har- 
vesting costs is available for the first 
time this season, it is announced by 
Shell Chemical Corp. 

Now on the market as “Shell 
Early Frost.” the new product was 
developed by Shell in cooperation 
with H. [. Cohn of Valley 
Carrollton, Tl. 

The new spray duplicates the ef- 
fect of an early frost. It dries up 
weeds and grasses that ordinarily go 
into combines and seriously hamper 
harvesting operations. Also. “Shell 
Early Frost” can be used at the best 
time for harvest. If harvesting is 
delayed until weeds dry naturally. 
sharp losses in yields of soybeans 
often occur, and market prices are 
lower than earlier in the season. 

The effectiveness of the product 
was shown in field tests last fall on 
800 acres of soybeans at Valley 
Farms and other farms nearby. Four 
days after being sprayed. soybeans 
had begun to drop their leaves and 
were dried until moisture content 
was under 14 percent. Grasses had 
dried enough to be no problem in 
combining. Weeds—mostly cockle- 
burs. ragweed. pigweed, horseweed, 
bindweed. corn cockle, and shoe- 
string—were so dried and brittle that 
stems went through combines with- 
out slowing the operation. 


Farms. 
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“That's like processing without 


PENOLA 
HEXANE!” 


SPECIFY PENOLA HEXANE — for more efficient, more economical process- 
ing. You get all 8 of these important advantages when you use Penola 
Hexane. Purity + Stability - Balanced solvency +» Lower vapor pressure « 
Narrow boiling range « Special handling - Immediate availability - Technical 


assistance by experts Pe n 8) la 
For Information and Assistance — Call our office 4 ENOLA INC. 


nearest you for any technical data you may NEW YORK DETROIT 
need regarding your processing operations. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Two Butler Bolted Grain Tanks add 
28,200 bushels storage capacity to 
facilities of this elevator. 


GRAIN TANKS 


Take Your Choice of These Now you Can increase your soybean storage Capacity 
ck, Low Cost in time to serve your Customers with adequate storage 
Two Quic . noes facilities this year. Available at a Minimum Invest- 
Construction Plan ment, Butler Grain Tanks go up in a matter of days 
iit instead of weeks. And Butler Tanks are Fire-Safe, 
ler can help you arrange a ol Weathertight, Structurally Strong . . . easily added 
installation by Fes Tem to existing facilities. Butler Steel Tanks are keeping 
— grain in first-class condition throughout the grain 
fer to supervise your = marketing area. . 
Butler supplies standar Soybeans and other grains can be safely stored 

Se slans and detailed, easy-to” Butler Tanks. And there’s practically no maintenance 
onell plans, for quick erection expense on Butler Tanks. Get ready now to solve 
your customers’ storage problems and improve your 
profits . . . write, wire or phone for information or 

to place your order . . . today! 


1. Bu 
plete 
experiencec 


ee If you pre 


turnkey 
1 Grain Flevator 


founda 
follow erection 
by local labor. 





For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. $D18, at Office Nearest You: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
7461 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 


[ee TO AY 961 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
upon , Richmond, Calif. 
Sane : : Please send me complete information on Butler Grain Tanks. 
[J | am planning on erecting my new storage with local labor. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING {[] | am interested in Butler helping me plan a complete turnkey job. 
COMPANY wa” 


KANSAS CITY, MO GALESBURG, ILL 
RICHMOND, CALIF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Firm.... 
Address 
oS 
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OTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
American Soybean Association 


LL. 


AUG. 28, 29, 30 AT SPRINGFIELD, 


PROGRAM 


(Tentative and subject to change). 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 27 
Leland Hotel 


3:00 p.m, 
Board of directors meeting. 
4:30 p.m. 
Committee meetings. 
6:30 p.m. 
Registration desk open. hotel lob- 
by. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 28 
Illinois State Armory 


8:30 a.m. 
Registration desk open. 
9:30 a.m. John Evans, presiding 


> > 
President American Soybean Associa 


tion. Montevideo, Minn 
Song session. Wendell C. Kennedy. 


assistant director professional and 


public relations, Illinois Education 
Association, Springfield. Ill. 

Welcome. Ray Yung, director of 
agriculture, State of Illinois. Spring- 
field. 

“Use of Chemicals in Weeding and 
Harvest Drying of Soybeans.” Dr. 
Ralph E. Carlyle, agronomist. Mon- 
santo Chemical Corp., St. Louis. Mo. 

“Preventing Losses in Soybean 
Harvesting Methods.” Jay Porter- 
field. department of agricultural 
engineering, State College. 
Ames. lowa. 

“Storage of Soybeans.” Leo E. 
Holman. agricultural engineer. Uni- 
versitv of Illinois, Urbana. III. 

“What Determines 
Prices?” Dr. G. L. Jordan. professor 
of agricultural economies. University 
of [linois. Urbana, II] 

“Recent Progress in Soybean Re- 
search at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory,” Dr. Reid T. Mil- 
ner. director Northern Regional Re 
search Laboratory. Peoria. Ill. 


lowa 


Soybean 


A visit to home of Abraham Lincoln at Springfield will be included in the ladies’ tour 
will want to visit it too. 


AUGUST, 1950 


Illinois State Armory 


Leroy Pike, presiding 
Soybean 


1:30 p.m. . 
Director American 
tion, Pontiac, IL 


Wendell Kennedy at the Hammond 


organ. 


A ssocia- 


“Gelling Properties of a Water 
Extract of Trichloroethylene-Extract- 
ed Soybean Oil Meal.” Dr. L. K. 
Arnold, department of engineering. 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Soybean Improvement Program.” 
Dr. Martin G. Weiss, principal 
agronomist, division of forage crops 
and diseases, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Beltsville, Md. 

“Field Program of the American 
Soybean Association,” Paul C. 
Hughes. field service director Ameri- 
can Soybean Association, Hudson. 
lowa. 

“What Makes Soybeans Mature?” 


Speaker to be announced. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 29 
Illinois State Armory 


9:30 a.m. 


Wendell Kennedy at the 


mond organ, and songs, 


Ham- 


Annual business meeting. Ameri- 

can Soybean Association. 

10:30 a.m. Ersel Walley, presiding 
Past president American Soybean As- 
sociation, Fort Wayne, Ind 
“Research Affecting the Feeding 

of Soybean Oil Meal.” speaker to be 

announced. 

“Domestic Oils in Margarine Pro- 
duction,” Robert G. Spears, Jelke 
Good Luck products division, Lever 
Brothers Co.. New York. N. Y. 

“American Agricultural Commod- 
ities in World Trade.” Fred J. Ros- 
siter, associate director Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


Illinois State Armory 


1:30 p.m. Howard Roach, presiding 
Past president American Soybean As- 
sociation, Plainfield, Towa. 


Wendell Kennedy at the 


mond organ. and songs. 


Ham- 








JOHN W. EVANS 


-A MESSAGE FROM YOUR PRESIDENT-- 


NOW TO SPRINGFIELD 


1948 Memphis. 1949 Minneapolis. 1950 Springfield. 
After Six Years Back to Illinois---the Core 
of the Soybean Industry 


There will be Information Exchange, Good Talks, Sound Discussions 
and a chance to get acquainted with the leaders of soybean activities. 
Enjoy the sociability and visit historical places. 

There are new questions continually coming into the Soybean pic- 
ture about which your Directors need the counsel of the membership. 
To accomplish the most for the In- 


Your presence will help us greatly. 
dustry we need your active support. 
establish policies. 


The programs will reflect many things upon which the officers hope 

Production, Research, Utilization. Foreign Trade. 

Technical developments all provide expanding subjects of interest to 
} I I i J 


to fecus your attention. 


soybean producers, 


We have made Progress the past year. 
Your President would like to shake hands with every member of the 
Come to Springfield for our 30th An- 


American Soybean Association, 


nual Convention so we can get acquainted. 


Montevideo. Minn. 
Aug. 1, 1950 


John W. Evans, President 


American Soybean 


Convictions and not just opinions 


You want to know about it. 


The dates: Aug. 


28-29-30. 


Association 








~The 1950 Governmental Soybean 
Price Support Program,” speaker to 
be announced. 

“Influence of New Developments 
in Protein Feeding on the Market 
for Sovbean Oil Meal.” C. H. Hen- 
drix, president feed and soy division. 
Pillsbury Mills. Ine.. Clinton. 

“Use of Soy Flour in Germany.” 
R. G. Brierley, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Modern’ the Kev to 


lowa. 


Soybean. 


Circle the dates Aug. 28, 29 and 30 on your 
calendar 


‘Modern’ Margarine.” J. P. White- 
hurst. Miami Margarine Co.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

9:30 a.m.to 4 p.m. 

Ladies’ tour to Lincoln home. Lin- 
coln tomb. New Salem State Park 
with luncheon at Wagon Wheel Inn, 
and Pillsbury, Inc., premix plant. 


Elks Club 
7:00 p.m, 


Annual convention banquet. Dr. 
W. L. Burlison. University of [li- 
nois. Urbana. toastmaster. 

The Shamrock Four Male Quartet. 

Presentation of honorary — life 
memberships. 

“American Farmers and the Fu- 
ture of the Free World.” U.S. Sena- 
tor Scott Lucas. Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 
IHlinois State Armory 


9:30 a.m, G. G. Mellroy. presiding 
Past President American Soybean As 
sociation, Irwin, Ohio 
“Soybeans and the Country Ele- 

Lawrence Farlow. secretary 

Farmers Grain Dealers Association 

of Illinois. Bloomington. III. 


“Promoting Your Product.” R. C. 


vator.” 


Pollock, National Livestock 
Meat Board. Chicago, II]. 

“A Challenge—What Will You Do 
Xbout It?” A. L. Ward. director 
educational service. National Cotton- 
Products Association. Dallas. 


and 


seed 
Tex. 

“Effect of 1949 Grading Standards 
on Soybean Marketing,” H. P. Eng- 
lish, grain branch. Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


Ill. 
Leland Hotel 


12:00 noon 


Chicago. 


for soybean buvers co- 
operating in the Educational and 
\meri- 


Luncheon 


Promotional Program of the 
can Soybean Association. 


Ilinois State Armory 


1:30 pom. CC. G. Simcox. presiding 
Director American Soybean Association, 
Assumption, Ill. 

“Why a Futures Market on Soy- 
beans and Soybean Oil.” J. O. Me- 
Clintock, executive vice president. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

*Acriculture and World 
speaker to be announced. 

“The Soybean Buyer and the 1950 
Price Support Program.” speaker to 
be announced. 


Peace.” 
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Visit with Your Exhibitors in Springfield 


1 




















ao 


ptt 


This is a diagram of the meeting room and exhibit booths at the Illinois State Armory where the 
convention will be held. You can readily visit with your friends among the exhibitors—and 
make new friends. See below for list of exhibitors. 


Here are the names of the exhibit- 
ors and their booth numbers as you 
will find them in the Illinois State 
Armory during the convention: 


1—Columbian Steel Tank Co.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
3—Seedburo Equipment Co.. Chi- 
cago. Ill. 

1. 5—Butler Manufacturing Co.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 

7, 8—A. T. Ferrell & Co., 
naw. Mich. 

12—Prater 
cago, Ill. 

13—Nicke! Plate Railroad, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

14—Hart Carter Co.. Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


15—National Soybean Crop Im 


Sagi- 


Pulverizer Co.. Chi- 


provement Council. Decatur. Ind. 


16. 18—Blaw-Knox Co.. Pitts 
burgh. Pa. 
17—American Mineral Spirits Co.. 
Chicago. Ill. 
i9-—V.. D. 
land. Ohio 
20—Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
21—American Cyanamid Co.. New 
York City. N. sp 


22— Burrows Equipment Co.. 


Anderson Co.. Cleve 


Evanston. Ill. 

23—Crown Iron Works. 
polis. Minn. 

24. 26—Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

25—Gates Rubber Co.. 
Colo. 


Minnea- 


Denver. 
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27 Skelly Oil ( oO.. 
Mo. 


25 ( ypress 


Louis. Mo. 

29. 31—Helm Manufacturing Co.. 
Fort Worth. Tex. 

}0—Shell Chemical 
York City. N. Y. 

33—Sparkler 
Mundelein. Ill. 
39. 30—Penola, Ine.. Detroit. 
Mich. 

9-—J. C. Kintz Co.. Cedar Rapids 
lowa. 

10——Tillotson 
Omaha. Nebr. 

1] R. R. Howell ( 0.. 
lis. Minn. 

12—-National Association of Mar 
Manufacturers. Washington. 


Kansas City. 


Land 


Farms. St 


Corp.. New 


Manufacturing Co.. 


Construction — ¢ 


Minneapo 


varine 
. €, 

13-—William HH. Banks 
houses. Ine.. Chicago. Il. 

14—French Oil Mill 
Co.. Piqua. Ohio. 

5, 46—J. H. 
nati. Ohio. 

18—The Sovbean Digest. 
lowa. 

31-—The Urbana Laboratories. U1 
bana. Ill. 

54—Albert Dickinson Co.. 
vo. Ill. 

56—Black. Sivalls & Bryson. Ine.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 

64—Dave Fischbein Co.. 
polis, Minn. 


W are 


Machinery 


Day Co.. Cinein 


Hudson, 


Chica 


Minne i 


NOTES ON CONVENTION 


It’s time to get that hotel reserva- 
tion if you have not already done 
so. Make it direct with Hotel Le- 
land. Be sure to specify that your 
reservation is for the American Soy- 
bean Association convention Aug. 
28-30. so your room will be taken 
from the convention block. 

If the rooms are all gone at the 
Leland you will be placed at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel across the 
street. You'll have company as con- 
vention people will be housed in 
both hotels. 

* 

Remember the invitation to visit 
the University of Illinois Experiment 
Station plots at Urbana, IIl.. if your 
route to the convention lies neat 
there. 

Don't forget the Northern Region 
al Research Laboratory at Peoria. 
where work on industrial usage of 
sovbeans goes forward. 

And don't forget that some of the 
nations largest soybean processing 
plants are in Decatur. II] And the 
Cargill, Ine.. processing 
plant in Springfield itself. 


* 


SOV bean 


On the road to the convention you 
should travel through some of the 
world’s heaviest-producing soybean 
Champaign. Vermillion. 
Christian and Sangamon (location 
of Springfield) Counties are among 


country. 


the nation’s leading soybean coun- 
ties. (That's a picture of an Illinois 
sovbean field on the front cover.) 


* ~ 


If you are a soybean buyer o1 
processor remember the third big 
day-—Wednesday. Aug. 30 
ially for you. The program is all 
The prob- 
lems of promoting and merchandis- 
ing the 1950 crop will be thoroughly 
explored. 

We want you there for the full 
convention. but don’t fail to be on 
hand for the last day. 


is espec- 


slanted in your direction. 


* 


The banquet will be a high point 
again this vear. with Dr. W. L. Bur- 
Honorary life 
memberships will be presented. U. 
S. Senator Scott Lucas of ITlinois 
will make a forceful banquet speak 
er. Facilities at the Elks Club are 
more than adequate. 


lison as toastmaster. 


* ” Aa 


4 few exhibit booths were still 
available at press time. You may 
be able to obtain one if you write, 
phone George McCulley. 
American Soy- 
bean Association. Hudson. lowa. 


wire or 


business manager. 








JOHN W. EVANS 


-A MESSAGE FROM YOUR PRESIDENT-- 


NOW TO SPRINGFIELD 


1948 Memphis. 1949 Minneapolis. 1950 Springfield. 
After Six Years Back to Illinois---the Core 
of the Soybean Industry 


There will be Information Exchange, Good Talks. Sound Discussions 
and a chance to get acquainted with the leaders of soybean activities. 
Enjoy the sociability and visit historical places. 

There are new questions continually coming into the Soybean pic- 
ture about which your Directors need the counsel of the membership. 
To accomplish the most for the In- 


Your presence will help us greatly. 
dustry we need your active support. 
establish policies. 


The programs will reflect many things upon which the officers hope 
Production, Research, Utilization, Foreign Trade, 
Technical developments all provide expanding subjects of interest to 


to focus your attention. 


soybean producers. 


We have made Progress the past year. 
Your President would like to shake hands with every member of the 
Come to Springfield for our 30th An- 


American Soybean Association. 


nual Convention so we can get acquainted. 


John W. Evans. President 


American Soybean 


Montevideo. Minn. 
Aug. 1, 1950 


Convictions and not just opinions 


You want to know about it. 


The dates: Aug. 28-29-30. 


Association 








“The 1950 Governmental Soybean 
Price Support Program.” speaker to 
be announced. 

“Influence of New 
in Protein Feeding on the Market 
for Sovbean Oil Meal.” C. H. Hen- 
drix. president feed and soy division. 
Pillsbury Mills. lowa. 

“Use of Soy 
RK. G. Brierley. 
land Co., Minneapolis, 

* ‘Modern’ 


Developments 


Inc.. Clinton. 
Flour in Germany.” 
Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
Minn. 


Soybean. the 


Key to 


Circle the dates Aug. 28, 29 and 30 on your 
calendar. 


‘Modern’ Margarine.” J. P. White- 
hurst. Miami Margarine Co.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Ladies’ tour to Lincoln home. Lin- 
coln tomb. New Salem State Park 
with luncheon at Wagon Wheel Inn, 
and Pillsbury, Inc., premix plant. 


Elks Club 


7:00 p.m. 


banquet. Dr. 
Ihi- 


Annual convention 
W. L. Burlison. University of 
nois. Urbana. toastmaster. 

The Shamrock Four Male Quartet. 

Presentation of honorary — life 
memberships. 

“American Farmers and the Fu- 
ture of the Free World.” U.S. Sena- 
tor Scott Lucas. Washington. D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 
Illinois State Armory 


9:30 a.m. G. G. Mellroy. presiding 
Past President American Soybean As- 
sociation, Irwin, Ohio. 
and the Country Ele- 
Lawrence Farlow. 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Hlinois. Bloomington. I]. 


“Promoting Your Product.” R. €. 


“Soybeans 


vator.” secretary 


Pollock, National Livestock 
Meat Board, Chicago, II. 

“A Challenge—What Will You Do 
Xbout It?” A. L. Ward. director 
educational service, National Cotton- 
Products Association. Dallas. 


and 


seed 
Tex. 

“Effect of 1949 Grading Standards 
on Soybean Marketing,” H. P. Eng- 
lish, grain branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration. Chicago. 


Ill. 
Leland Hotel 


12:00 noon 


Luncheon for soybean buvers co- 
operating in the Educational and 
Promotional Program of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 


Illinois State Armory 


1:30 p.m. —C. G. Simcox. presiding 
Director American Soybean Association, 
Assumption, I]. 

“Why a Futures Market on Soy- 
beans and Soybean Oil.” J. O. Me- 
Clintock, executive president. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

“Aoriculture and World Peace.” 
speaker to be announced. 

“The Soybean Buyer and the 1950 
Price Support Program,” speaker to 


vice 


be announced. 
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This is a diagram of the meeting room and exhibit booths at the Illinois State Armory where the 
convention will be held. You can readily visit with your friends among the exhibitors—and 
make new friends. See below for list of exhibitors. 


Here are the names of the exhibit- 
ors and their booth numbers as you 
will find them in the Illinois State 
Armory during the convention: 


Columbian Steel Tank Co.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 

3—Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago. Ill. 

1. 5—Butler Manufacturing Co.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 

7. 8—A. T. Ferrell & Co., 
naw. Mich. 

12—Prater 
cago, Ill. 

13—Nickel Plate Railroad. Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

14—Hart Carter Co.. Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

15—National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council. Decatur. Ind. 

16. 18—Blaw-Knox Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

17—American Mineral Spirits Co.. 
Chicago. Ill. 

19—¥. D. 
land. Ohio. 

20—Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

21—American Cyanamid Co.. New 
York City. N. Y. 

22—Burrows Equipment Co.. 
Evanston. III. 

23—Crown Iron Works. Minnea 
polis, Minn. 

24. 26—Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co.. St. Louis. Mo. 
Rubber Co.. 


Sagi- 


Pulverizer Co.. Chi- 


Anderson Co., Cleve- 


25—Gates Denver. 


Colo. 
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27—-Skelly Oil Co.. 
Mo. 

28 ( ypress 
Louis. Mo. 

29. 31—Helm Manufacturing Co.. 
Fort W orth. Tex. 

30—Shell Chemical 
York City, N. Y. 

33—Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 
Mundelein. II. 


Penola. Inc.. Detroit. 


Kansas City. 


Land Farms. St. 


Corp.. New 


>. 36 
Mich. 

59 —J. C. Kintz Co.. Cedar Rapids. 
lowa. 

10—Tillotson 
Omaha. Nebr. 

11—R. R. Howell Co.. Minneapo 
lis. Minn. 

12—-National Association of Mar 
Manufacturers. Washington. 


Construction Co... 


carine 
Bb -& 

13—William HH. Banks 
houses. Inc.. Chicago, Il. 

14—French Oil Mill 
Co.. Piqua, Ohio. 

5. 46—J. H. Day Co.. Cincin 
nati. Ohio. 

16—The Soybean Digest. Hudson. 
lowa 

31—The Urbana Laboratories. Ur 
bana. Ill. 

354—Albert Dickinson Co.. Chiea- 
go. Ill. 

56——-Black. Sivalls & Bryson. Ine. 
Kansas City. Mo. 

64—Dave Fischbein Co.. 
polis, Minn. 
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Machinery 


Minnea 


NOTES ON CONVENTION 


It’s time to get that hotel reserva- 
tion if you have not already done 
so. Make it direct with Hotel Le- 
land. Be sure to specify that your 
reservation is for the American Soy- 
bean Association convention Aug. 
28-30, so your room will be taken 
from the convention block. 

If the rooms are all gone at the 
Leland you will be placed at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel across the 
street. You'll have company as con- 
vention people will be housed in 
both hotels. 


ae s 


Remember the invitation to visit 


the University of Ilinois Experiment 
Station plots at Urbana, IIl.. if your 
route to the convention lies near 
there. 

Don't forget the Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory at Peoria. 
where work on industrial usage of 
sovbeans goes forward. 

And don't forget that some of the 
nation’s largest soybean processing 
plants are in Decatur, Il]. And the 
Cargill. Ine.. processing 
plant in Springfield itself. 


* 


SOY bean 


On the road to the convention you 
should travel through some of the 
world’s heaviest-producing soybean 
Champaign. Vermillion, 
Christian and Sangamon (location 
of Springfield) Counties are among 
the nation’s leading soybean coun- 
ties. (That's a picture of an Illinois 
sovbean field on the front cover.) 


country. 


x * 


If you are a soybean buyer or 
processor remember the third big 
day Wednesday. Aug. 0) 
ially for you. The program is all 
slanted in your direction. The prob- 
lems of promoting and merchandis- 
ing the 1950 crop will be thoroughly 
explored. 

We want you there for the full 
convention. but don’t fail to be on 
hand for the last dav. 


Is espec- 


xs * * 


The banquet will be a high point 
again this year. with Dr. W. L. Bur- 
Honorary life 
memberships will be presented. U. 
S. Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois 
will make a forceful banquet speak- 
er. Facilities at the Elks Club are 
more than adequate. 


lison as toastmaster. 


% x * 


4 few exhibit booths were. still 
available at press time. You may 
be able to obtain one if you write. 
McCulley. 
manager. American Soy- 
bean Association. Hudson. Iowa. 


wire or phone George 


business 
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/) How a Soybean Oil Miller 
| Can CONTROL 
His Operations and Profits 


Y i“ 
a 


ff 


A soybean oil miller can’t control the price of soybeans, oil or 
meal, but he can control his operations and profits by the use 
of multiple-purpose extraction equipment, Multiple- purpose 
extraction equipment permits the oil miller to operate on any 
of a number of oleaginous materials — not just one alone. 
Unlike the operator of a single-purpose extraction plant, he is never 
placed in a vulnerable position by unfavorable market conditions 


which can quickly eliminate his profits. 


The modern oil miller today processes several types of materials 
by the use of the remarkable Anderson Exsolex process. He can 
use the Exsolex system to handle cottonseed, peanuts, linseed, 
copra—or operate the Solvent Extraction Unit on soybeans. 
This operating versatility puts the oil miller in command of 
his operations and profits. If you now own Expellers* or a 
solvent extraction plant, Anderson engineers can utilize this 
equipment in working out an Anderson Exsolex installation 


for you. Investigate the possibilities today. 


The V. D. Anderson Company 
1976 WEST 96th STREET *« CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


*Exclusive Trode Mork Registered in U.S. Patent Office and in Foreign Countries 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS © SOLVENT EXTRACTION eo EXSOLER 
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Trading in the pit at the Chicago Board of Trade July 17 when the trading in soybean oi] futures 
was initiated. 


At the opening of the trading in soybean oil 
futures were President of the Chicago Board of 
Trade Carl E. Bostrom (left front) and Richard 
F. Uhiman, making the first trade. Directly 
back of Bostrom is Don Lynch, manager of the 
crude soyb oil department of the Board of 





Chicago Trades in Soybean Oil Futures 


Trading in soybean oil futures 
was initiated on the Chicago Board 


of Trade July 17. 


Participating in the initial cere- 
monies were President of the Board 
Carl E. Bostrom, Executive Vice 
President J. O. McClintock, vice 
presidents Meyers and Combs, past 
presidents Richard F. Uhlmann and 
John C. McCarthy, Don Lynch, man- 
ager of the crude soybean oil de- 
partment, E. H. Tenent of Woodson- 
Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, ofh- 
cial chemists for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and others. 


President Bostrom explained the 
reasons for opening trading in crude 
soybean oil futures at the Exchange: 


“Trading in soybean futures was 
inaugurated here in the fall of 1936 
because of the real economic neces- 
sity of providing farmers. merchan- 
disers, exporters, processors and 
consumers with adequate marketing 
services and facilities.” 

“Production of soybeans in that 
vear was less than 35 million bush- 
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els. U. S. soybean oil production 
was around 225 million pounds. 
Now, 14 years later, production of 
both sovbeans and oil is about seven 
times greater. 

“As was the economic condition 
and marketing requirements with 
sovbeans in 1936, so today there ex- 
ists a crying need for facilities and 
services to aid in the marketing of 
the production of soybean oil. Con- 
ducting a strictly public marketing 
institution, the Chicago Board of 
Trade has a deep public responsi- 
bility to provide the necessary facil- 
ities and services whereby growers, 
processors and consumers can aid 
in the eficient merchandising of the 
soybean oil produced in this area 
which is the very heart of the soy- 
bean growing and processing terri- 
tory. 


“In initiating trading in crude soy- 
bean oil futures contracts, we feel 
that another major and highly im- 
portant and forward step has been 
taken by our Exchange in affording 
both producers and consumers of the 


products of the soybean an added op- 
portunity to protect themselves 
against the hazards of price changes 
which are incidental to the constant- 
ly shifting relationships that main- 
tain as between supply on one hand, 
and demand, on the other.” 
—sbd— 


FEED CONVENTION 

Operative problems will feature 
the seventh annual convention of the 
Illinois Feed Association, according 
to President Richard B. Meissner, 
Breese, Ill. He announces conven- 
tion dates as Aug. 21-22 at Pere- 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, III. 

To be discussed by successful re- 
tail feed men: profitable use of dis- 
plays, servicing your feed customers, 
showmanship in selling feed, effec- 
tive feed advertising, product know- 
ledge and dealers’ responsibility and 
proper handling of credit. 

The first session’s program will 
include discussion of the trouble- 
some state sales tax on feed, the 
feed outlook for the fall-winter- 
spring period. 
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(Staff Written) 
It's time for our annual preach- 
storage. Each 
summer for years we have been urg- 


ment on soybean 
ing producers to make sure of stor- 
age for at least part of their soybean 
crop-—to avoid a glut and a bad 
market at combining time. We have 
been pointing out that almost always 
storing soybeans has paid due to the 
price rise over winter. 

We think this is as good advice 
this year as in past years. The U.S. 
is apparently headed for its biggest 
soybean crop. Much new storage has 
been built, but there is still not 
enough to take care of the storage 
sovbeans and other 
is especially true in 
parts of the South where storage 
and handling facilities always have 
been short. and where soybean acre- 
With pri- 


orities on steel and other scarce ma 


program on 
crops. This 


age is increased this year. 


terials building of new storage facili- 
ties is sure to be slowed down 
The responsibility — for 
handling of the 1950 soybean crop 
in the final analysis rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the producers 


proper 


rhe national soybean 


about as follows: 


pieture is 


ea an : 
There is a 28-percent increase na 


tionally in sovbean acres over last 
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You're not ready unless you know 
where you’re going to put it. 


vear. This is more than offset by 
the reduction in other oilseed crops 
such as cotton, peanuts and flax. It 
is also offset by the fact that we 
never in our history have produced 
soybeans to meet the de- 
mand. With the Korean war offer- 
ing a new drain on our resources. 
it seems a sure thing that we can 
use all the soybeans we will pro- 
duce this year. 

But the fact 
farmers will have to sell their beans 
cheaper than they should unless they 
prepare to store part of their crop. 
This is especially true in the South. 


enough 


remains that some 


Without proper storage, produc- 
ers may even have to sell below sup- 
port price. as they did in 1949, The 
government will have a support 
price. But that support is worth- 
less unless you can put your soy- 
beans into support 
price has nothing to do with the 
price that the soybeans sell for on 
the market. It is only the price the 
government is willing to loan on 
soybeans when placed in the proper 
kind of storage. 

Some localities in the 
belt have never been able to market 
a crop of soybeans in an orderly 
manner—even when the supply was 
small and the demand large. as it 
was in the fall of 1949, 


storage. The 


soybean 


Last fall after the port of New 
Orleans had all the soybeans it 
could handle for export the price 
dropped 25 cents a bushel. Some 
Southern farmers had to sell at that 
discount because they had no place 
to hold their soybeans until the mar- 
ket glut was relieved. 

Storage will make it possible for 
vou to hold your beans off the mar- 
ket until there is a demand for them 
at a good price. And it will pay 
you for another reason. This is be- 
cause soybeans are almost always 
worth more in the spring than they 
ave in the fall. This has been true 
every year except one in the past 
25. Sometimes the price in May has 
been 40 percent higher than at har- 
vest time. This year the price paid 
in May was 80 cents more than the 
price during harvest. 

We may 
when the price increases 80 cents a 
bushel. But experts agree that at 
least 4 years out of 5 it will pay 
farmers to store soybeans. 

What type of storage should you 
have and what will it cost you? 

Probably the best is commercial 
storage where you pay an elevator to 
store your beans for you. But in 
some localities enough commercial 
storage to take care of the crop does 
Or it will be full of other 


never see another year 


not exist. 
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Here is the reason why soybean prices are lower at harvest time. Graph shows monthly sales 


by U. S. farmers, 1941-47, as percentage of total sales. 


From Prices of Soybeans and Soybean 


Products. 


In such lo- 
on-the- 


crops at harvest time. 
calities the only 
farm storage. 
On-the-farm storage can be of 
either metal or wood. The material 
is not so important as that it be 
tight and moisture proof. And dry- 
ness is more important than size or 
shape. The bin should be rodent 
proof and strong enough not to pop 
at the seams causing leaks and loss 


answer is 


of soybeans. 

{ good type of storage for soy- 
beans is the metal bin or “tin can” 
as many people prefer to call it. 
Wooden bins are just as good, but 
they are much harder to make mois- 
ture proof. And they often cost 
more. 

Some _ large-scale 
building on-the-farm elevators hold- 
ing many thousands of _ bushels. 
These are thoroughly modern, with 
facilities for elevating grain and for 
moving from bin to bin. 

Now for the A bin of 
1.000-2.000-bushel size can be built 
for 30 to 40 cents per bushel at 
present prices. If you can furnish 
your own labor it should be less. 

To encourage building of farm 
storage Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will loan you 80 percent of the 
total cost of such storage. The loan 
is to be repaid over a 5-year period 
Such a loan 


operators are 


cost. 


at 3 percent interest. 
can be arranged through your coun- 
ty PMA office. The loans are made 
so-called movable storage 
steel bins or bins 


enough to be removed without tear- 


only on 
wooden small 
ing them down. 

This past year you could have 
paid the total cost of the storage and 
still had 45-cents-per-bushel profit 
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left by holding your beans till May! 

You can store sovbeans safely if 
you will remember that moisture is 
what causes most storage difficulties. 
If you can put your soybeans in the 
bin dry and keep them dry you 
shouldn't have any trouble. 

Twelve moisture is the 
figure to remember. If no beans in 
vour bin have over 12 percent mois- 
ture you should have no trouble with 
And you should have no 
If you cannot 


percent 


spoilage. 
trouble with insects. 
harvest your beans with a moisture 
content of 12 percent or less they 
should be marketed. not stored. 
Early harvested beans are more like- 
ly to be suitable for storage than 
the late varieties. 

Store soybeans that are clean of 
dirt. weed seeds, pods, stems and 
the like. They should contain 2 per- 
cent foreign material or less. Dirty 
beans will not keep so well as clean 
beans. And clean beans will show 
little shrink and should have no in- 
sect damage. 

It is a good idea to stir the sur- 
face of the soybeans in the bin at 
intervals during the fall and winter. 
This is because soybeans in cooling 
to the outside temperatures as the 
weather gets cold in the fall and 
winter form a moisture pocket to the 
top and center of the bin. Some 
times there will be mold and heat 
damage in this pocket if it is not 
broken up through stirring. 

In conclusion it can be said that 
farmers can help to provide an or- 
market for their soybeans 
through good farm storage where 
needed. And an orderly market will 
mean a fair price because the over 
all demand for the beans is there. 


derly 


SOY IN N. Y. SCHOOLS 

The special loaf developed by Dr. 
Clive M. McCay of the F 
nutrition. Cornell University. fea- 
turing a substantial addition of soy 
Hour. has been officially designated 
by the Board of Education as the 
bread to be served children in New 
York City’s 650 elementary schools. 


school of 


The Cornell loaf has been inten- 
sively publicized. within New York 
State, where it has found acceptance 
in many mental and other hospitals 
and some prisons. It was recently 
advocated by James Rorty in an ar- 
ticle in Harper’s Magazine in which 
he attacked regular commercial 
white bread as lacking in both flavor 
and nutritive quality. The loaf con- 
tains 6 percent high fat soy flour, 
2 percent wheat germ and 8 percent 
milk solid. and unbleached wheat 
flour. 

Bread rich in milk content is nu- 
tritionally important, especially for 
older people, according to Dr. Me- 
Cay, at a recent session of Cornell's 
annual Farm and Home Week. Dr. 
McCay advocated bread containing 
more than 6 percent solids; but re- 
ported that a recent local survey 
showed only one loaf above that lev- 
el. He suggested that bakers should 
help the government utilize the more 
than 140 million pounds of non-fat 
milk solids now held in storage. 

See the article on the special loaf 
by Dr. McCay in July 1949 Soybean 
Digest.—kditor. 

—sbd— 


SOLVENT BOOKLET 

“The Practical Way of Solvent Ex- 
traction.” Bulletin No. 12 of Otto 
H. York Co., Inc., East Orange, N. J.. 
recently issued, is the first general 
publication on the patented York- 
Scheibel liquid-liquid —_ extraction 
equipment. 

A complete description of the 
equipment is presented, a compari- 
son between fractional liquid extrac- 
tion and fractional distillation is 
made, and specific liquid-liquid ex- 
traction applications in the process 
industry are listed. 

There are many separations in 
which distillation cannot be conven- 
iently or economically employed. It 
is possible to separate fatty acids and 
vegetable oils into fractions of satur- 
ated or unsaturated products. By 
means of the equipment described 
in this Otto H. York Company Bul- 
letin No. 12 the method is provided 
for not only doing this but for also 
producing fractions having com- 
pounds of rather precise carbon 
length without resorting to vacuum 
distillation. 
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Pigs Fed Soy Meal Gain More Weight! 


By J. L. FLETCHER 


In Mississippi Farm Research 


Pigs eating soybean oil meal as 
part of their rations led in amount 
of gain per hundred pounds of feed 
consumed in recent feeding tests 
conducted by the animal husbandry 
department of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

In this trial four lots of 10 pigs 
each were fed. Pigs in lot 1 were 
fed a mixture of 85 pounds of 
ground corn and 15 pounds of tank- 
age. Lot 2 received a mixture of 
85 pounds of ground corn and 15 
pounds of soybean meal while in 
lot 3 the feed mixture consisted of 
85 pounds of ground corn and 15 
pounds of solvent cottonseed meal. 
In lot 4 the mixture was 70 pounds 
of corn and 30 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 

In all four lots, 14 pound of salt 
was added to each 100 pounds of 
feed. A pound of oystershell flour 
was added to each 100 pounds of 
feed except for lot 1 which was re- 
ceiving the tankage. All lots were 
self-fed while grazing Sudan for- 
age. 

The pigs in all lots averaged 
about 85 vounds when placed on 
feed. The lots of pigs were uniform- 
ly divided as to breeds. The final 
weight of each lot was near 200 
pounds. 

In the accompanying table the re- 
sults of the test are summarized. 


Faster Rate of Gain 


The daily rate of gain of the pigs 
in lot 2, receiving the soybean oil 
meal, was judged to be sufficiently 
better than other lots to be signifi- 
cant. It is doubtful that there was 
any real difference in rate of gain 
between pigs which received tank- 
age and those fed cottonseed meal. 

The most ecowomical gains were 
made by the pigs receiving soybean 
oil meal. The pigs in this lot pro- 
duced 100 pounds of pork on 68 
pounds less total feed than was re- 
quired by the  tankage-fed 
Pigs fed cottonseed meal required 
much more feed to produce 100 
pounds of gain, as shown in the 
table. 


pigs. 


The advantage of soybean meal 
as compared to tankage in this test 
was further increased by the rela- 
tive cost of the two supplements. 

It should be pointed out that when 
meal is used as the 


SOY bean sole 
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supplement there is need for addi- 
tional mineral feeding. With 
bean meal a calcium supplement 
such as oystershell flour, as used in 
this trial, should be included in the 
ration. 


sOoyV- 


If cottonseed meal is used as the 
sole protein supplement both a cal- 
cium supplement and ferrous sulfate 
should be added. The ferrous sul- 
fate is needed to protect the pigs 
from cottonseed meal poisoning. 


: Protein Supplements for Fattening Pigs July 28 to October 24, 1949 


1 


Corn 8&5 Ibs. 
Soybean meal 


Corn 85 Ibs. 


15 Ibs. | s 
Tankage 15 lbs. Oyster shell 1 Ib.| Ferrous sulphate 
Salt % Ib. 14 Ib. ly 


Salt % Ib. 
Ration Sudan pasture 
No. of pigs 10 
Ave. days on trial —. 69.3 
Ave. initial weight ——. 85.6 
Ave. final weight 194.2 
Ave. gain . 108.6 
Ave. daily gain 1.57 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain 
Corn H ss 399.2 
Tankage sae 70.4 
Soybean meal 
Cottonseed meal 
Total 


*One pig in this lot died 


469.6 


Sudan pasture 


2 3 q 
Corn 85 Ibs Corn 70 Ibs 
Cottonseed meal Cottonseed meal 
5 Ib: 30 Ibs. 
Oyster shell 1 Ib. 
b. Salt 4 
Ferrous sulphate 


5 Ibs. 
Oyster shell 1 Ib. 
Salt % 1 


Sudan pasture Sudan pasture 
10 10* 10 
69.3 71.4 
86.3 86.4 
208.2 191.5 
121.9 105.1 
ay i f 1.47 


434.4 


511.1 


SOY MEAL’S ADVANTAGES, LIMITATIONS 


Here are the advantages and limi- 
tations of soybean oil meal as feed 
for animals, as seen by Dr. Tom S. 
Hamilton, professor of animal nu- 
trition, University of Illinois. 

He presented them during a talk 
before the recent cooperative oil 
mills operators conference at North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria. 


Advantages 

1—Availability. Readily avail- 
able in areas where high concentra- 
tion of animals is found and_ the 
grain with which it is fed is abun- 
dant. 

2—Economical. Low _ transporta- 
tion rates, quantity production, and 
reasonable cost and high value of 
(by product) oil. 

3—Good keeping quality. 

1—Palatable. 

5—Easily handled on 
commercial feed mixing 


farm or 
plants. 
6—May be pelleted or ground to 
any degree of fineness. 

7—High in protein, 42 percent to 
18 percent. 

8—High in certain nutrients other 
than protein. Soybean flour con- 
tains calcium, iron, thiamine. 
flavin. 

9—High quality of its protein. 
Both from the standpoint of digest- 
ibility, biological value, and net 
protein value. 

10—Good proportion of 
acids, which is very important. 


ribo- 


amino 


effect when 
Same nature 
bread and 


11—Supplementing 
used with other feeds. 
as steak and _ potatoes, 
milk. 

12—May be used in unlimited 
amounts in rations for beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, sheep, and hogs over 
75 pounds. 
Limitations 

1—Deficit in certain 
such as APF (B-12). 

2—Nutritive value 
during storage of beans. 


nutrients, 
deteriorates 


3—Soy protein not a_ substitute 
for meat and milk proteins. 

1—Soybean oil meal has low nu- 
tritive value unless heated, but over- 
heating also lowers nutritive value 
of proteins. 

5S—Raw soybean meal of low nu- 
trient value due primarily to two 
factors: (a) low methionine 
tent: (b) presence of tripsin inhibi- 
tor. 


con- 


6—Goitrogenic properties. Low 
in iodine content. Rations with as 
little as 10 percent to 30 percent of 
raw soybeans will cause enlarged 
thyroid. 

7—A laxative effect for cattle and 
poultry. Whether this is due to 
chemical properties or physical con- 
sistency of the meal is not known. 

8—Quality of soybean oil 
uncontrolled in processing. 


meal 


It is obvious from the above that 
the advantages of soybean oil meal 
far outweigh its limitations. 
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(Reprinted from Chemurgie Digest) 

Shortly before the outbreak of 
World War I, a freshman chemistry 
student at Purdue University lay in 
the hospital as a result of one of 
his “experiments.” 

But the explosion which he had 
caused did not kill his interest in 
chemistry. In fact. the love of chem- 
istry grew, and some 20 years later 
led to the development of soybean 
oil into a drying oil for paint. 

Matthew F. Taggart is the type of 
man who works quietly from ex- 
plosion to explosion. His wide in- 
terests include outdoor sports, civic 
activities, fraternal work and _pro- 
motion of chemurgy. 

Taggart was born in South Bend, 
Ind.. in 1893. There he attended 
elementary school. and was a fresh- 
man in high school when he sat en- 
raptured at a lecture by Dr. Wiley. 
the famous food chemist. It was 
the period when Harvey Washington 
Wiley was dramatizing his famous 
“poison food squad” at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. and urging the 
mothers of America to rebel against 
the harmful preservatives then used 
in foods. 


Loves Chemistry 

Young Taggart was fired by the 
idea. He announced to his Seottish- 
Irish parents that he intended to en- 
ter the comparatively new field of 
chemistry. His high school course 
became loaded with mathematics and 
chemistry. And in 1912 he entered 
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M. F. Taggart--- 
Pioneered Soy 
in Paints 


Purdue University, eager for more 
scientific learning. 

“Being required to spend certain 
hours in laboratory work,” Taggart 
later wrote to a friend, “I concocted 
a few original experiments not in 
the regular agenda, one of which 
seemed promising in a small labora- 
tory size batch. I went into pro- 
duction of a full quarter-pound run. 
Success attended this so thoroughly 
that the explosion blew me, among 
other laboratory debris, down an 
aisle and eventually into St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital. After a summer of 
repair growth to face and skin and 
eye-balls, I re-entered Purdue Uni- 
versity embarking on the same 
course.” but this time too heavily 
loaded down with work to get into 
trouble. 

After 


Science 


taking his Bachelor of 

degree in 1917, Taggart 
spent 5 years with the Aluminum 
Ore Co. of East St. Louis as a chem 
ist. He then served 4 years with the 
O’Brien Varnish Co. of South Bend 
before establishing his own firm, the 
Taggart Varnish Co. Six 
later he returned to The O’Brien 
Corp. to head the technical staff, 
and has been with this organization 
His present assignment 
as director of research enables him 
to devote time to his hobbies of 
traveling, technicolor photography, 
fishing and playing tin- 
string musical instruments. 


years 


since 1932. 


sailing. 


It was while with the O'Brien 


firm in the middle 1930s that Tag- 
gart attended an early meeting with 
the founders of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. He liked the 
idea of chemurgy and the spirit of 
the men who talked “about helping 
the farmer by raising his income 
through conversion of waste prod- 
ucts into non-food items through 
chemistry. The original concept of 
chemurgy was that narrow,” Tag- 
gart now recalls. 


Soya Oil in Paint 

Early in the Council’s career, 
someone in the soybean industry 
asked Taggart why the NFCC didn’t 
do something about increasing the 
uses of soybean oil. 

“That sparked within me,” Tag- 
gart reports. “the idea of improving 
the paint properties of soya oil by 
applying a special heat treatment to 
a combination of soya and tung oils. 
After the usual unsuccessful at- 
tempts it worked.” First public an- 
nouncement was made at the Chem- 
urgic Conference held in Omaha in 
1938. 

“The interesting part of the whole 
experiment.” in Taggart’s own 
words, “is that the soya oil was 
benefited in five ways by the prop- 
erties of the tung oil and also the 
tung oil was benefited in five ways 
by the properties of the soya. This 
was truly a case of extreme mutual 
complementing.” 

Taggart’s “mutually complement- 
ing” paint turned out to be a high 
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cata 


grade exterior covering using ap- 
proximately 45 percent soya oil 
without any resins. This simple 
statement of the problem, long ex- 
periments, eventual victory and mat- 
ter-of-fact announcement is_ typical 
of Taggart. 

As an original member of the 
NFCC who had developed a some- 
what revolutionary idea in the paint 
industry, Taggart was thrown into 
the front lines of chemurgy. He 
took the assignment in stride, and 
for many years has served on the 
Council’s board of governors. 


Camouflage and Blackout 


During the war Taggart turned 
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his knowledge and skills with paints. 
varnishes, enamels, lacquers and al- 
lied products into many channels, 
including camouflage and blackout 
paints. 

With the end of war, Taggart 
began beating the drums again for 
chemurgy. He has never tired of 
stating that “chemurgy is committed 
to a program of applying chemistry 
to the conversion of farm products 
into industrial commodities, and to 
avoid as far as practical the field 
of edibles.” 

He has tied in his beliefs with his 
own industry, showing how paints 
and varnishes depend on farm-grown 
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BIG INCREASE IN 


There was an unprecedented vol- 
ume of trading in soybean futures 
during the fiscal year that ended 
June 30. reports Commodity Ex- 
change Authority of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The trading volume in soybeans 
totaled = 3.613.906,000 bushels dur- 
ing the year. This was 135 percent 
greater than the previous year. In- 
crease in soybean and rye. trading 
volume more than offset reduced ac- 
tivity in wheat. corn and oats. 

The greater proportion of — the 
trading in sovbeans was in the Jan- 
uary-June period—after the peak of 
the marketing season. All the futures 
trading in sovbeans was on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


All trading in soybean oil was on 
the New York Produce’ Exchange 
and totaled 227,100,000) pounds in 
the fiscal vear ended June 30. com- 
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From Commodity Exchange Authority, USDA 


FUTURES TRADING 


pared with none the previous year. 

Trading in soybean oil meal fu- 
tures on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change Clearing Association more 
than doubled during the year. Trad- 
ing totaled 1.126.000 tons compared 
with 474.700 tons the previous year. 
Trading in cottonseed meal futures 
totaled 478.300 tons during the past 
vear. 

All trading in futures of the two 
meals was transacted on the Mem- 
phis Exchange. 

Open futures contracts on soy 
beans totaled 38.672,000 — bushels 
June 30 compared with 14,125,000 
bushels a vear earlier. 

Open futures contracts on sov- 
bean oil totaled 46.140.000) pounds 
June 30 compared with none a year 
earlier. Open futures contracts on 
sovbean meal totaled  90.500.000 
pounds June 30 compared with 206.- 
S00.000 pounds a vear earlier. 


tung oil, linseed oil, soybean oil, 
perilla, walnut. saflower, sardine, 
menhaden and poppy oils. He has 
cited the paint industry’s use of tur- 
pentine from pine tree sap, petro- 
leum distillates and certain deriva- 
tives synthesized from cereal bases 
including various alcohols and other 
items. 


Preaches Chemurgy 


And to show what this all means 
to the average American, Taggart 
names a few dozen articles in home 
and office which depend on paint or 
lacquer for their beauty and dura- 
bility. When he finishes with auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators, floors and 
furnishings, he goes into the school- 
room and the theatre to name more 
items of daily use which owe much 
of their color and acceptability to 
chemurgy. 


Taggart has plenty of listeners. 
His afhliations include the American 
Chemical Society. Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists. So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, London, 
England, American Soybean Associa- 
tion, Rotary Club, Izaak Walton 
League of America. Y.M.C.A.. Dia- 
mond Lake Yacht Club (Past Com- 
modore). Chain O'Lakes Gun Club. 
South Bend Lodge 294 F & A M. 
Scottish Rite Mason. Shriner. Elks 
Lodge (Life Member). 


Mr. and Mrs. Taggart and their 
two-year-old daughter. Laureen. di- 
vide their vacation time between a 
winter home in Florida—where Tag- 
gart recently landed a 328-pound 
sea bass—and a summer cabin on 
Lake Michigan. 

—sbd— 


MISSISSIPPI STORAGE 


Mississippi's first 
grain elevator, crop storage ware- 
house and seed cleaning plant is 
being built by Madison County Co- 
operatives at Canton, Miss.. reports 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce. 


all - purpose 


The elevator is part of the Can- 
ton 3-Year Plan for Southern aeri- 
cultural development to solve the 
problem of curtailed cotton acreage. 
The Chamber guaranteed the sale of 
stock to build the elevator. 


More than $20,000 in stock was 
sold to producers in Madison and 
surrounding counties. A survey also 
developed sufficient acreage in crops 
to be handled by the elevator to in- 
dicate its successful operation. There 
will be more than 12,000 acres de- 
voted to corn. oats, soybeans and 
small seeds. the survey showed. 
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BIG LOAD 
CAPACITY 


For Soybean Growers 


TOP 
ECONOMY 








6%-ft. Ford F-1 Pickup shown here. G.V.W. rating— 
4,700 Ibs. Body capacity—45 cu. ft. Payload 1,480 Ibs. 
Available with 95-h.p. Six or 100-h.p. V-8. One of 
over 175 models including 145-h.p. Big Jobs. 


America’s No.| Economy Pickup 


You GET SO MANY extra values at 10. “Million-dollar” Cab for extra driver 


no extra cost in the Ford F-1 Pickup. comfort, roominess and safety. 


There isn’t another full-size Pickup 
that carries a lower list price than the 
6-cylinder Ford. And it’s 10 ways 
better than the 4 other leading makes. 


Truck users are switching to Ford 
Trucks for extra value. That's why 
Ford Trucks are currently making the 
industry's biggest sales gains. 


Switch to Ford—America’s No. 1 
Truck Value. Over 175 models to fit 
your job—95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. 
Big Jobs. Ford’s thé only truck in 
America that gives you a choice of 
6-cylinder or V-8 power. 


- Lowest loading height (24 inches). 

. Up to 15% greater frame section 
modulus. 

3. Up to 18% more brake lining area. 

. Big 10" Gyro-Grip clutch with needle- 
bearing release levers. 

. Lighter curb weight—only 3,220 Ibs. 

. Higher net torque. 

. Higher compression ratio. 

. Oil filter (standard). 

. One-qt. oil bath air cleaner (standard). 


10 WAYS BETTER 
THAN THE 4 OTHER 
LEADING MAKES 


For bigger loads, choose the 8-ft. long, 
54-in. wide Express body, available on Ford 
Series F-2 rated up to 5,700 Ibs. G.V.W., and 
Series F-3 rated up to 6,800 Ibs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3299 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
Send me without charge or obligation, detail 
Specifications on Ford Trucks for 1950 
FULL LINE [) HEAVY DUTY MODELS [) 
LIGHT MODELS [) EXTRA HEAVY DUTY MODELS [) 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Becauvse— 


Address 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, 
life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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Cool Weather Delays Crop Maturity 


Maturity of the crop is a little 
late over much of the soy belt due 
to cool weather conditions in July. 
according to Soybean Digest crop 
reporters. But apparently not a 
large part of the crop would be 
caught by frost at normal date. 

Yield outlook is good but appar- 
ently not up to the per-acre record 
of last year. Fields are fairly clean 
of weeds and moisture in most areas 
is adequate. 

There is a big inerease in row 
planting in Ohio and the trend is to 
rows elsewhere. 

There are reports of grasshopper 
infestations: and disease is begin- 
ning to show up in some areas. 

The July 1 crop report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
that planted acreages of all oilseeds 
this year are much smaller than in 
1949, Most of the decline came in 
planted acreage of cotton. 

The 1950 
planted alone for all 
estimated at 14.5 million acres, ac- 
cording to the USDA 
July 1. This is 28 percent or 3 mil- 
lion acres more than was planted 
last vear and is the largest acreage 
of record. It tops the 1943. acre- 
age, the previous high mark. by 
about 350,000 acres. The bumper 
acreage results largely from land 
diverted from crops under acreage 
allotments. especially corn and cot- 


acreage of soybeans 


purposes is 


report for 


ton. 


All states in the heavy producing 
North Central area indicate substan- 
tial increases over a vear ago. The 
sharpest percentage increases are in 
the states of the northern and west- 
ern perimeter of the main soybean 
area. Increases there ranged from 
50 percent in Minnesota to 100 per- 
cent in the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
Illinois. the major producing state 
expects a 21 
last vear. In lowa. where the 1949 


acreage was below average. an in- 


percent increase over 


crease of 41 percent is expected, 


The North Atlantic and South At- 


lantic areas report increases over 
last vear of 18 percent and 10. per- 
cent, respectively. The South Cen- 

6 20 


tral area. with an increase of 38 
percent over last year, has the great 
est increase of any group of states. 
This. however, is due largely to the 
sharp increases in Mississippi and 
Arkansas. especially in the Missis 


sippi River delta counties. 


Growers’ intentions as of July 1 


24 


point to 12.9 million acres of soy- 
beans for harvest as beans. If such 
a harvest materializes. it would be 
the highest of record. 2.2 million 
acres above the previous high acre- 
age of 1945, 

Reports of Soybean Digest corres- 
pondents follow: 


Alabama 

J. H. Bryson, Jr.. Dothan Oil Mill 
Co., Dothan, for northwest Florida. 
southwest Georgia and _ southeast 
{labama (July 24): Maturity of 
crop normal. Good rains past 2 
weeks. Yield outlook 18 to 20 bush- 
els. Few signs of corn borer where 
dry weather was prevalent late June 
and early July. Would consider 
crop at this time 90%. 

H. 1. West, Bay Minette, for Gulf 
Coast (July 25): Growth normal. 
Beans show growth from just plant- 
ed to 4 feet. Too wet at present. 
Yield outlook fair to good. Some 
spots very good. Some late beans 
still to be planted. Mostly Otootans. 
not oil beans. 


Arkansas 


L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott, for central (July 
24): Maturity about normal to a 
little late. Weather and moisture 
conditions very favorable. Yield 
outlook excellent. Weed situation 
very good. Will be too many beans 
for present storage facilities. Some 
on-the-farm storage being built but 
not enough. 

Jake Hartz Jr.. Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Inc., Stuttgart, for south and 
southeast (July 24): Maturity of 


crop normal. Ideal weather for soy- 
beans. Good moisture with excep- 
tion few spotted dry areas. Yield 
outlook good. Stands good to excel- 
lent with exception some July plant- 
ings. Beans clean. 10%. late hay 
types, would be caught by early frost. 
Very little new storage. Farmers 
not interested. Think trade can 
handle crop as before. 


Florida 

E. N. Stephens, county agent, Pen- 
sacola, for Escambia County (July 
24): Maturity normal. Weather and 
moisture conditions very good. Too 
much rain to allow for proper culti- 
vation in few sections of county. 
Yield outlook very good. Little dam- 
age from pests thus far. 5% would 
be caught by early frost. 


Illinois 

C. G. Simcox, Assumption, for 
Christian County (July 25):  Ma- 
turity normal. Weather and mois- 
ture conditions very good. Yield 
outlook normal. More weeds than 
usual. Have made several trips from 
Christian County southeast through 
Vincennes. Ind. Observed large 
acreage and wonderful prospect for 
beans. 

Bob Pike, Pike Hybrid Corn Co. 
Pontiac, (July 24): Soybeans a lit- 
tle ahead of normal. Most in full 
bloom. Weather ideal. 5 inches of 
rain in past week. Yield outlook 
between 25 and 35 bushels. Most 
fields very clean. Storage is big 
problem. Most soybeans in our 
area will go to market at harvest. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Huegely Plant at Nashville, lil. 


The soybean processing plant and elevators of Huegely Elevator Co., Nashville, Ml. J. W. Huegely 


tor of the p 


ing plant which produces ‘'H"’ Brand Soy- 





is president of the pany and op 


bean Oil Meal. The firm has 175,000-bushels storage capacity. 
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Surest way to 


Protect your Profits 


..- Install Dependable, 
Efficient SEEDBURO Equipment 


Here’s essential equipment you need to protect your 
profit margins! Seedburo, standby of the seed and 
grain trade since 1912, can provide you with a 
complete line of testing, grading and handling sup- 
lies. Furthermore, you’re assured speedy delivery 
rom Seedburo’s ample stocks. Every unit is made to 
government nats 8 where specifications have been 
established . . . every product is precision built .. . 
rigidly inspected during manufacture and before 
shipment .. . fully guaranteed. 


ne 
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The Original Brown-Duvel: 


Precision manufactured by Seedburo. Heavy gauge 
galvanized steel angle iron assures rigidity and years 
of service. Two, four and six-compartment testers 
furnished with alcohol, gas or electric heating attach- 
ments with or without automatic shut-off. 

New, No. 111 All-Electric Cut-off Control now 
available for two to 6-compartment units. Saves as 
much as 75% of your time. Makes your Brown-Duvel 
faster, easier to operate and more accurate. No need 
to worry about thermometer breakage from under or 
over heating. Just connect the cord to the nearest 
outlet, clip the leads to the control thermometers 
and you're ready to go. Will operate any Brown- 
Duvel Tester. 

With Without 

Shut-Off Shut-Off 

2-Compartment Tester 3 $ 89.25 

4-Compartment Tester . $143.75 

6-Compartment Tester , $193.50 
All Necessary Accessories Included. 
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Big, new catalog available — 
Send for your copy now! 
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For Accurate Moisture Testing . . . 
The One-Minute Electronic Steinlite: 


Fast. Requires only ONE MINUTE to make an 
accurate test. Speeds handling in peak periods. 
Accurate. Calibrated against official oven methods. 
Practical. No technical knowledge or previous ex- 
perience required. No laboratory technique involved. 
Reliable. Design and operating principle are based on 
20 years of field engineering and laboratory 
experience. 

Approved. Saving money for more than 16,000 users 
in a wide variety of applications. 

Compact. Lightweight . . . easily portable. Operates 
from electrical outlet. Battery operated models 
available. 

Dependable. Calibrated against basic standards rec- 
ognized by your industry. 

Adaptable. Tests a variety of free-flowing materials. 
Charts prepared for more than 200 products ranging 
from 2% to 50% in moisture content. 

Economical. Saves time and money. Sample is not 
destroyed, thus eliminating sample cost. 

Service. You are eligible for “loaner” service when 
your Steinlite requires servicing. 

Guaranteed. Fully guaranteed for one year against 
defective workmanship and materials. 

Terms. Sold on a 10-day, free trial basis. 


Priced at $330, F.O.B., Atchison, Kansas. 


The Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter: 
Rapid and reliable. Tests can be made in about one 
minute. Can be used for grains only. Easy to use and 
simple to operate. Calibrated against official oven 
methods. Uses regular electric current. 
No. 90, equipped for testing either small or 

large grains (Specify size or kind) ..$410.00 
No. 91, equipped to handle both small and 

large grains 


Remember There’s Only One SEEDBURO! 








Save Time and Money... Select 


No. 14 Four-in-One Scale 


Most complete, compact, accu- 
rate and adaptable scale made. 
A real “four-purpose” scale— 
for weighing samples, determin- 
ing test weights per bushel, 
dockages and weighing mail. 
Sensitiveto 1/10 gram. Equipped 
with a specially designed scoop 
and a pint cup for making weight 
per bushel tests. Price, complete 
- +. $38.95 





No. 26 Weight Per Bushel Tester 
Improved hand-type grain tester. 
Relief etched beam, making 
readings sharp and clear. Beam 
divided to give rapid readings of 
weight per bushel, percentage 
of loss in cleaning, and direct 
weight of sample. Equipped 
with sliding beveled poise and 
heavy gauge, dent-proof bucket. 
Bucket guaranteed accurate. 
No. 26, one quart (Government 
Standard) .. . $25.50 





No. 150 Filling Hopper and Stand 

Designed for use with weight 
per bushel testers with either 
pint or quart size cup. Base is 
provided with “locating” screws 
to centralize bucket. Hopper is 
made of heavy spun brass. 
Equipped with sliding plate valve 
for instant release of grain at 
proper height and pitch. 
Cadmium plated metal parts. 
Price, without cup. . . $21.75. 








No. 42 Anchor Grain Testing Hopper 
Provides proper fall of grain 
into bucket of weight per bushel 
tester. Complies with method 
described in USDA Bulletin No. 
472. An upright holds and cen- 
ters hopper over bucket, which 
may be swung to one side in 
order to weigh the grain. Solid 
brass hopper and cut-off valve. 
Price .. . $11.95. 


Remember, There’s Only One SEEDBURO! 


FOR PRACTICAL SEEDBURO GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





Quality SEEDBURO Testing Supplies! 


No. 34 Boerner Sampler or Mixer 
Reduces the size of sample con- 
taining foreign substances of dif- 
ferent specific gravity or size and 
obtaining sample as representa- 
tive as the original. Made to 
conform with Government speci- 
fications. Entire bottom section 
is removable. Made only of brass 
and copper to prevent rusting. 
Height, 31 inches; weight, 34 
Ibs. Price ... $98.85 . 





No. 100 Modified Sampling or 
Mixing Device 

For securing samples of grains 
or seeds from a larger portion 
of the material to be examined, 
graded or analyzed. Can also be 
used to mix or blend and divide 
two or more streams or unlike 
material. Constructed of heavy 
tin. Securely jointed. Substantial 
legs. Price .. . $44.85 





Seedburo Grain Dockage Sieves 
Complies with USDA specifica- 
tions. Made in commercial and 
precision grades in all standard 
perforations for wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, soybeans, flax, sor- 
ghum and rice. Soid singly or 
in sets. No. 10 commercial set 
for wheat, corn and oats, 4 sieves 
and bottom pan... $15.25. 
No. 17 commercial set for soy- 
beans, 2 sieves and bottom 
pan... $8.75. 








Silent Emerson Dockage Tester 
Equipped with two identical 
riddles and two sieves. Riddles 
available for wheat, rye, barley 
and flax. Extra sieves available. 
Size: 34 x 30 x 18 inches. Specify 
grains to be tested. No. 39 Test- 
er, with 110 V. A. C. motor... 
$130.00, F. O. B. Minneapolis. 
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Seedburo Brass Tube Triers 

To help you get representative 
samples from bins, rail cars, 
trucks and wagons. 


No. 20 Trier. Length, 40 inches. 
Double brass tube. Open handle. 
Six openings, heavy bronze 
point, without partitions. Out- 
side diameter, 1% inches. Price 
. +. $15.00. 


No. 228 Trier. Government Spe- 
cial 63-inch. Double brass tube, 
wood handle. Eleven openings, 
extra heavy bronze point, with 
double partitions. Outside diam- 
eter, 13% inches. Price. . . $23.50. 


No. 553 Trier. Length, 63 inches. 
Double brass tube, wood handle. 
Eleven openings, double parti- 
tions with smooth point. Outside 
diameter, 1% inches. Price. . . 
$23.50. 





No. 64 Seedburo Sample Pans 
Conform to those used by 
licensed inspectors and Govern- 
ment supervisors. Convenient for 
pouring sample while weighing, 
making weight per bushel and 
dockage tests, etc. Strong and 
durable. No. 64, triangular, heavy 
tin, blue-enameled pans, 10x 10x 
2\% inches, 14% quart capacity, 
Government standard . . . $1.50 
each. Dozen . . . $16.25. 





No. 372 Thermo-Sampler Torpedo 

Combines a thermometer with a 
cup for extracting a sample from 
any point in a bin. Enables you 
to check on temperature, mois- 
ture and infestation all in one 
operation. Extension rods avail- 
able for probing as deeply as 
required. No. 372 Thermo- 
Sampler . . . $15.00. Extension 
lengths, 3-foot . . . $1.30 each. 





Seedburo Equipment Com an 
618 West Jackson Boulevard 4 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


(] a interested in your Steinlite Moisture Tester 
-day free trial offer. Please send complete de- 
tails. Products | want to test include 


Please ship the items | have checked below 
([] Steinlite Moisture Tester 


[] Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester with 
compartments 


[]With electric automatic shut-off 
[] Without shut-off 
[] No Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 
[] No. 14 Four-in-One scale 
[] No. 26 Weight per Bushel Tester 
[] No. 150 Filling Hopper 
(] No. 42 Anchor Testing Hopper 
[] No. 34 Boerner Sampler. 
[] No. 100 Modified Sampling Device. 
[] Ne. —_———. Dockage Sieves. 


[] No. 39 Emerson Dockage Tester 
tested include 


[] No 
(] 


[] No. 372 Thermo-Sampler, and 
extensions 


Trier 


[] No. 179 Flexible 
spouts 


[] Porcelain Enameled Spout Liners. For 


spouts 


[] No. 221 Power King Car Mover 
] 


No. 6588 Minneapolis Bog Trucks 
gine. 


{1 

{) All-Purpose Elevator [] With en 
With motor {] With hopper 

(] New Seedburo catalog 


Firm 
Address 
City 

Your Name 


No. 64 Sample Pans 
rod 


loading Spout Holder 


Foot Baldwin Grain loader 


Grains to be } 


Use This Convenient Order Form . . . 


and Drop it in the Mail Today. 


as 
ad 





.SEE BACK PAGE 











SEEDBURO Equipment 
that speeds up Grain Handling! 


No. 179 Flexible Loading Spout Holder 

Will give you better grades, reduce dock- 
age, lessen the grief of car loading and 
keep you out of poisonous dust and dirt. 
Grippers fit any thickness of door—will 
not slip or work loose. Furnished com- 
plete with adjustable band to fit spouts 
of various diameters. No. 179-A for 6, 7 
and 8-inch spouts . . . $16.00. No. 179-B 
for 9 and 10-inch spouts . . . $23.00. 


Baldwin Center Drive Grain Loader 

Handles up to 1400 bushels per hour. 
Powered from center by transmission 
to eliminate long drives. Delivery end 
free from gears or belts. Easily elevated 
to maximum height on track-mounted 
rollers with sturdy windlass. 6-inch tube. 
22-foot Loader . . . $260.00. 30-foot 
unit . . . $290.00. Demountable hopper 
. .. $16.00. Optional power. Engine... 
$125.00. Electric motor $106.00. 
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New, big, informative catalog! 


Porcelain-Enameled Spout Liners 

A new advancement in grain handling. 
The glass-smooth porcelain enameled 
surface of these liners are fused to 16- 
gauge steel, guaranteeing a wear-resist- 
ant unit of long life. Sizes up to 9x8 
inches ... $1.75 each. Dozen .. . $20.00. 
Sizes of 10x9 inches and larger . . . $3.00 
each. Dozen . . . $23.00. 


No. 658R Minneapolis Bag Truck 

An extra long, semi-steel nose makes 
this truck particularly useful in handling 
large, bulky sacks and boxes. Bent plow 
handles are made of hardwood and rig- 
idly fastened. Nose iron and heavy, 
semi-steel cross bar are one piece, ex- 
tend over wheels to keep the load from 
rubbing. Roller-bearing equipped. No. 
658R, with 6-inch rubber-tired wheels, 
9-inch nose and 42-inch handles . 
$21.90. 


< ; 
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Over 500 items listed. Send for yours today! 


No. 221 Power King Car Mover 

Designed for heavy-duty car spotting 
wherever two or more heavily loaded 
cars must be moved. All pivotal con- 
nections are oversize to minimize wear. 
Alloy steel castings, hardwood handle. 
Special rolled-steel spurs grip the soft 
corners of the rail to prevent slipping. 
Length, 70 inches. Price . . . $12.00. 


Cardinal All-Purpose Elevator 

Made of aluminum. Weighs only a little 
over 100 pounds. Corded rubber flights. 
Delivery end can rest on truck side, in 
window of crib or bin, or may be sus- 
pended by a rope. Hopper is easily 
removed. Handles both grain and ear 
corn. Equipped with Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 16-foot elevator, less 
motor . . . $159.50. 12-foot unit, less 
motor .. . $144.50. Electric motor or 
gas engine optional. 


618 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





CROP 


(Continued from page 24) 


J. FE. Johnson, Champaign. for 
Champaign and adjoining counties 
(July 25): 
advanced than normal. Foliage very 
heavy due to heavy and continued 
rainfall. Rainfall above 1949 for 
every month since Jan. 1. July will 
end up with above 5 inches. Nights 
continue too cool for rapid develop- 
ment of soybeans. Weed situation 
not as bad as looked earlier. Weeds 
will be largely confined to rows. 
Solid drilling almost thing of the 
past for this territory. Tendency 
rapidly going to corn-planter-width 
rows due to heavy production costs 
with narrower rows. Trend slightly 
favorable to more storage on part 
There is storage for 


Growth averages more 


of growers, 
large part of crop either on farms 
or with local Several 
corn cribs with overhead storage up 
this year. Metal bins increasing 
with a large addition of storage at 
local elevators. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west 
central (July 25): Crop well ad- 
vanced, Abundant moisture both 
subsoil and surface. Stands good, 
erowth above average. Weed situa- 
tion not bad for abundant moisture 
we have had. Looks like another 


elevators. 


bumper crop. Light oat crop should 
leave more farm storage than usual. 


Robert W. Weitzer, Valley Farms 
Co... Carrollton. for west central 
(July 26): Some beans will be out 
by end of August. Bulk to be com- 
bined between Sept. 5 and 30, Weath- 
er and moisture conditions good. 
Yield outlook 100% of 1949. Beans 
not too weedy. A few grasshoppers 
but no immediate threat. Probably 
not enough storage in this area for 
over 50% of crop. 

Gilbert F. Smith, Mahomet, for 
east central (July 22): 50% of 
beans planted ahead of corn, so these 
ahead of normal. Rest seasonal. 
Lots of rain, over 5 inches in our 
immediate neighborhood so far in 
July. Lots of growth so should have 
a good set of pods. More and more 
beans rowed and cultivated for weed 
control. 80% of crop will have to 
move onto market. 


Indiana 


Peter J. Lux, state PMA, Indian- 
apolis (July 24): Weather and mois- 
ture conditions good. Yield outlook 
5% above last vear. Very few 
weeds. 7% would be caught by ear- 
ly frost. Outlook for storage ood. 

i 2 B. Edmondson, Danville, for 
south central (July 25): Maturity 
comparable with last vear or few 
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1950 SOYBEAN ACREAGE WITH COMPARISONS 


Acreage grown alone 


for all purposes 


149 


Thousand acres 


12,059 
Short-time average USDA July 

days earlier than normal. Weather 
about as nearly ideal as one could 
order. Rains well distributed. Looks 
now like another big average yield. 
Fields never looked healthier in col- 
or or growth. Weed problems ahead 
will bedevil combines rather than 
actually lower yields. Little new 
farm storage being built. not more 
than enough to take care of replace- 
ments. Korean situation may create 
speculative value and keep 
beans on farm, but it’s too easy for 
most farmers to truck them directly 
to elevator from combine. 


George K. Black, J. A. McCarthy 
Seed Co., Evansville, for tri-state 
area around Evansville (July 24): 
Maturity 10-15 days late 
acreage of July planting. 
early. Very dry first 2 weeks July. 
Rains this week most of area. Yield 
outlook good. Weed situation fair. 
Some acreage overtaken and replant- 
ed. Grasshoppers heavy. No ap- 
parent damage to beans-—yet! 25% 
would be caught by early frost. 
Storage for about 40% of crop. Not 
much farm storage being built. 


some 


Large 
Too wet 


K. E. Beeson, secretary-treasurer. 
Indiana Corn Growers Association. 
Lafayette (July 25): Maturity pos 
sibly little earlier than usual. Weath- 
er and moisture conditions excellent. 
Yield outlook good. Weed situation 
variable with weedy spots due to 
water damage and late summer weeds 
beginning to develop in rows. Bac- 
terial pustule and blight reported to 
some extent in southwest: frog-eve 
Manganese de 
ficiency showing to greater extent on 
limy. black soils than previously. 


reported on Gibson. 


Acreage for beans 


Harvested For 


Average harvest 


1939-48 1949 1950 
Thousand acres 
10 5 
10 12 


960 
298 


Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural 
Service, Fort Wayne, for northeast 
Indiana and northwest Ohio (July 
25): 90% of crop ahead of normal. 
Weather, moisture conditions ideal. 
Less weeds than usual. Some fields 
show manganese deficiency. Should 
be plenty of storage for all beans 
to be marketed later. As of now 
best crop ever but hot dry weather 
always hard on crop that had gen- 
erous moisture supply previously. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington, for 
northwest (July 24): Maturity 
100% for soybeans planted regular 
Weather and mois- 
In some sec- 


seeding time. 
ture conditions ideal. 
tions loss heavy from flood condi- 
Yield outlook normal to 
In some cases weeds rather 


tions. 
above. 
bad. Some late planting due to corn 
being lost by water could get frosted. 
Noticeable acreage planted after 
clover hay removed. Full season 
needed for maturity. 


Iowa 

Robert Overton, Mason City, for 
Cerro Gordo and surroundine coun- 
ties (July 23): Maturity 2 or 3 
days late. Weather excellent gen- 
erally. Some spotted hail damage. 
Yield outlook very good. 


Weed sit- 
uation normal. 20% would be 
caught by early frost. A lot of crop 
will move at harvest as usual. 

O. N. LaF ollette, lowa Department 
of Agriculture, Des Moines (July 
24): Maturity 10 days or more de 
laved due to weather conditions. Too 
cool for fast growth. Moisture suf- 
ficient for state as whole. Yield out- 
look good if conditions improve. As 
a whole, fields quite free from weeds. 
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fields. however. <A 
Sept. 15 frost would be serious. Out- 
look for storage of crop improving 
but not solved. Turn on the heat! 
It has been too cold for crops 
to progress rapidly! 

Howard L, Roach, Plainfield, for 
northeast (July 22): Maturity 5 days 
late. Weather and moisture condi- 
Yield outlook excellent. 
15% would be caught by early frost. 
Enough storage in this area. 

Leslie M. Carl, U.S. Department 
of {griculture, Des Voines (July 
25): Maturity about 2 weeks later 
than last year. Need lots of warmer 
weather. Yield may be reduced as 
12¢ while a 


Some weedy 


tions good. 


~ now in bloom. 
Lots of volun 
teer corn in soybean fields in some 
Under 


25° ¢ of acreage 


only 
vear ago over 50% 


conditions 
caught by 


areas. present 
would be 
early frost. 

Robert R. Kalton, farm crops de- 
partment, lowa State College. 
(July 27) Maturity normal to few 
days late. Weather somewhat cool. 
Moisture Yield 
outlook probably well above 
average if moisture 
able. Many 


lowa 


{me Ss 


ample most areas. 
vood., 
; remains favor 
corn plants in north 
bean fields. bacterial 
blight. Few insects. Nodulation not 
good in lowa. but better 
Stands generally good. 


Some 


northern 
in southeast. 


Wareham, Thomson Sova 
Vill. Hiawatha, for northeast (July 
24): Maturity a little late. 
and cool for this time of year. 
outlook sood. 
recent rains have 
'Tass 10% 


Too wet 
Yield 
Beans clean yet but 
started weeds and 
would be caught by 
early frost. Outlook for storage of 
crop good, 

EB. A. Cleavinger. extension ser- 
vice, Kansas State College. 
tan for eastern (July 25): 


Vanhat- 
Soybeans 
(normal). Weath- 
er conditions excellent in July. At 


are about on time 


present high acre yield would be 
predicted. Beans are clean. 

H. L. Collins, agricultural statis- 
tician in charge, Topeka (July 24): 
Maturity about normal. Adequate 
to excessive moisture. Flooding in 
lowlands. Cool weather in July. 
Yield outlook favorable. 


Kentucky 

{. |. Reisz. Ohio Valley Soybean 
Henderson, for southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky (July 25): Maturity 10 
days later than normal. Good weath- 
er conditions. Yield outlook near 
Weed situation fair to se- 
would be caught by early 
Outlook for storage of crop 


( O-OP, 


normal. 
vere. 50% 
frost. 
normal. 


Minnesota 
Howard FE, Farmer Seed 
and Nursery Co.. Faribault. for 
southeastern (July 25): Maturity 10 
days-2 weeks late. Very dry through 
June and early July. Temporary re- 
lief in mid-July. Need more moisture 
Yield outlook about normal for stage 
of growth. Most beans in rows and 
re no problem. 10-15% would 
be damaged by early frost. Ample 
storage space for anticipated crop. 
R. EF. Hodgson, Waseca, for south 
central (July 22): Maturity normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions 
Yield outlook excellent. Most 
No pests bother- 
ing since cutworms quit. Prospects 
look unusually good. Of 
always on poor 


Grow. 


eood. 


fields very clean. 


course 
some are eround. 
grown by poor farmers. 

Clive F. Marshall. Honeymead 
Products Co.. Mankato (July 24): 
Would say maturity 10 days later 
than last year. Weather and mois- 
ture conditions good. We = might 
have the record yield for Minnesota. 
Weed situation good. A little wire 
Not seridus. Not much new 

If war continues we might 


worm, 
storage. 
be surprised how much farmers can 


store. 


Montevideo, for 
Beans 
behind 


John Evans, 
central southwest (July 27): 
blossoming. crop not far 
normal. Yield outlook good. Weeds 
usually well under control. Outlook 
for storage better than usual as small 
grain crop will not fill up the gran- 
aries and corn being pretty well sold 
out of storage. Soybeans are as sure 
a crop as any we have this year 
for both volume and maturity. But 
can run into frost. 


Missouri 


J. Ross Fleetwood. extension spec- 
ialist’ field crops, Columbia (July 
24): Maturity about normal. Some 
late seedings but no more than nor- 
mal. Weather ranges from too wet 
to just right. Yield outlook excel- 
lent. Weed situation about normal 
except for few areas where too much 
15-20% caught 


frost. No serious storage 


moisture. would be 
by early 
problems expected. 
storage being built. 

Harry A, 
for central 


Some new farm 


Valta Bend. 
(July 24): Maturity 
about 10 days later than normal. 
Weather and moisture’ conditions 
cood. Yield outlook same as 1949. 
Most beans clean. Outlook for stor- 


} 
ace of crop good, 


Plattner. 


Carver Brown. Laddonia. — for 
northeast (July 25): Maturity slight- 
lv earlier than normal. Yield out- 
look 10% above average. Early 
planted beans had some weeds. Later 
Very little stor- 
age space for beans on farms. 


O. H. Acom. Wardell, for Pemit- 
scot County (July 26): Early beans 
normal maturity. Late beans grow- 
Plenty of moisture. Yield 
outlook extra good. Late beans 
promising. Weed situation mostly 
clean. Best prospects ever saw on 
early beans. Outlook for storage of 
crop not so cood. A lot ot storage 
is being built. 


ones mostly clean. 


ing fast. 
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Nebraska 

Donald CG. Hanway. 
agronomist, University of Nebraska, 
for eastern (July 25): Maturity 
about normal. Weather and mois- 
ture conditions very good. Yield 
outlook excellent. Weather in June 
was such that farmers had excellent 
opportunity to clean out 
Weather in July has been cool 
enough for build up of bacterial 
blight. Grasshoppers may bother in 
local areas. 


assistant 


weeds. 


New Jersey 

John E. Baylor, College of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick, N. J. (July 
24): Maturity near normal. Mois- 
ture generally adequate to excessive 
Yields should be 
good except where fields are drown- 
ed out. Weed problem severe in 
areas where cultivation couldn't be 


in some areas. 


completed. Crop acreage up about 
5.000 acres over 1949. 


North Carolina 
State Weather 
(July 8): 
good condition all areas. 


Bureau. Raleigh 
Soybean crop in mostly 
Due to ad- 
verse weather conditions at begin- 
ning of season. crop got off to fairly 
late start. but has made much im- 
provement under improved weather 
conditions. 

Latham Seed & Equipment Co., C. 
T. Latham, Belhaven. for Belhaven 
(July 24): Maturity later than nor- 
mal by 2 weeks. Excessive moisture. 
up to 16 inches of rain in 2 days 
Yield outlook not nearly as good a: 
usual, Weed situation bad. Unable 
to work crops due to high water. Jap 
beetle retarded by big rains. 50% 
would be caught by early frost. 


North Dakota 

C. J. Heltemes, state statistician, 
Fargo, (July 24): Maturity of crop 
late by 2-3 weeks. Too cool for best 
development of soybeans. Moisture 
still good but getting on short side 
in some areas of southern Cass and 
northern Richland counties. Yield 
outlook ood, if killing frost does 
not come too early. Able to control 
weed situation. Some damage to 
soybeans by sugar beet webworms. 
An early September frost would 
nearly 100% of acreage. 

temperatures have been 


damage 

Our July 
mostly 50-60 degrees at night and 
maximum daytime hardly above 90. 


Ohio 

G.G. Mellroy. Irwin. for west cen- 
tral (July 24): Maturity 1 week 
Weather and moisture condi- 
tions good. Yield outlook better 
than any other crop in this section. 
Some more promising than at same 


early. 
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time in 1949, 
of crop good. 


increased storage capacity. 


Soybean Johnson, Delphos Grain 
& Soya Products Ce. Delphos, for 
northwest (July 24): Maturity gain- 
ing. 2 weeks ahead of last year. 
Weather and moisture conditions al- 
Yield outlook very 
good so far. Some few fields weedy 
but doubt if will hurt vield.  Stor- 
age a big problem if not held on 
Think 20% increase in row 


most perfect. 


farms. 
planting. 
Calvin Heilman, Kenton, for Har- 


Outlook for storage 
Local elevators have 


din. We yandot and Marion Counties 
(July 26): Maturity normal. Weath- 
er spotty but most areas have sufh- 
Yield outlook 110% 
Weed situa- 
Some 


cient moisture. 
to 120% of normal. 
tion better than average. 
alarm over root rot but no serious 
damage has occurred. Enough stor- 
age for private use but no govern- 
ment storage. Elevators will not 
store for government loans because 
of government red tape and dicta- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania 
E. L. Gasteiger, agricultural statis- 


TOPS IN DRYING EFFICIENCY 
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All the time that Arid-Aire is doing a best-quality 
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erators. In addition to commercial drying, it is par- 
ticularly well-adapted to custom drying. Smail loads 
as well as large can be run quickly and efficiently, 


one after the other. 
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tician, Harrisburg (July 25): Ma- 
turity about week late. Late July 
rains beneficial. Conditions 
ally good. Yield outlook average. 
Weed situation normal. Possibly 
15% would be caught by early frost. 


gener- 


Acreage up almost 20% from 1949. 


Tennessee 


Peter Fredrickson, Tiptonville, for 
west 
Kentucky (July 24): 
age 10 days late. 
Yield outlook average. 


Maturity aver- 


Weed situa- 


*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 
two 250-foot rows—nubbins on 
left did not hove benefit of inocu 
lated cover crop 
The bigger yields of clovers, al- 
falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 
get from inoculation is not your 
only benefit. Inoculation with 
NITRAGIN helps these and other 
legumes but it helps boost yields of 
other cash crops, too. The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured above reaped 
56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 
ity corn from a test acre that fol- 
lowed an inoculated legume cover 
crop. The pile on the right easily 
shows the extra benefits of inocu- 
lating all legume crops, whether 
they are used for hay, seed, or soil- 
building. For best results with 
legumes, always use NITRAGIN 
.“the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. 


*Nome of farmer on request 


THE NITRAGIN COMPAN 


Tennessee and Fulton County. 


Excess moisture. 





tion better than average. Small 
amount of farm storage being built. 
Virginia 

Henry M. Taylor, Department of 
{griculture, Richmond (July 27): 
Maturity 5 days late. Moisture and 
weather conditions excellent. Yield 
outlook very good. A larger per- 
centage than normal of acreage was 
planted after July 1 as dry weather 
in eastern counties prevented plant- 
ing small grain fields. Weather dur- 
ing August will largely determine 
final yield. 


a\ \noculant 
0 Farmers 


a 


« First Commerc! 


o First in Sales 


y, INC. 


_ 3871 NORTH BOOTH STREET ¢ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


West Virginia 

R. J. Friant, Morgantown (July 
27): Maturity 10 days late. Weather 
wet and cold. Yield outlook for hay 
excellent, for seed too early to tell. 
Weeds are doing fine. 75% would 
be caught by early frost. 


Wisconsin 

Geo. Briggs, Agricultural College. 
Vadison (July 25): Maturity of 
crop 100%. Weather good. Weed 
situation not bad. Large acreage for 
supplementary hay planted in June, 
also late. No question about earlier 
varieties ripening but later ones de- 
pend on a good August and frost 
holding off till Sept. 20. 

John P. Dries, Saukville, for 
southeastern (July 24): Maturity 5- 
10 days late, perhaps caused by be- 
ing too dry at planting time. Warm 
weather and moisture may advance 
beans quickly. Yield outlook nor- 
mal. Weeds very bad some fields. 
50% would be caught by early frost. 


Ontario 

R. Loftus, oil superintendent, Vic- 
tory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, for west- 
ern (July 22): Maturity 1 week to 
10 days earlier than normal. Mois- 
ture ample. Weather slightly cool 
for optimum growth. Nights cool. 
Some yellowing. Yield outlook equal 
to last year’s record. Weed situa- 
tion never better. Improved cultural 
practices are really paying off. 5-8% 
would be caught by early frost. Out- 
look for storage not good. 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, for 
southwestern (July 25): Maturity 
average. Present growing conditions 
Yield outlook slightly 
above average. Storage will be suf- 
ficient for entire crop if normal. 
Terminal elevator storage is usually 
sufficient but local elevator and rail- 
way cars usually jammed. 

—sbd— 
FATS AND NUTRITION 

A new and comprehensive explora- 
tion into “The Role of Fats in Nu- 
trition” has been completed and 
published by the research committee 
of the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

Underscoring the nutritional equi- 
valence of margarine and butter, the 
work points out that both animal 
and vegetable fats are for the most 
part similar in composition, and ex- 
plains: 

“For all practical purposes, dif- 
ferentiation into animal and _ vege- 
table categories is unnecessary de- 
spite the fact that variations occur 
fat-soluble vitamins 
unsaturated fatty 


excellent. 


in content of 
and essential 
acids.” 
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HARVEST 


the soybean 
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enter Soybeans 


cleaner EARLY 
harvest 


of Use Shell “Early Frost” 
weedly 


soybean ¢ NEW CHEMICAL aries up weeds and 


grasses, defoliates soybean plants—duplicates 


fields effect of an early frost. 
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cost. 
FROST Mail coupon today for bulletin describing success- 


ful use of Shell “Early Frost’? by prominent 
soybean growers in 1949. 
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More Competitive Linseed Price to Up Use 


Use of linseed oil is likely to 
increase during the coming year 
due to the fact that its price will be 
more in line with the price of soy 
bean and other oils than it has been 
for several years. This is accord- 
ing to the May-June issue of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture's Fats 
and Qils Situation. 

“When the price of linseed oil is 
more than 4 to 5 cents per pound 
above the price of crude soybean 
oil. it becomes profitable to increase 
the use of soybean oil substantially 
in various paint and varnish uses.” 
states Fats and Oils Situation. The 
same is true in linoleum manufac- 
ture, at a somewhat higher price mar- 
gin between linseed and soybean 
oils. 

“In 1947-49. use of soybean oil in 
the drying industries averaged 159 
million pounds annually. more than 
double any other year before 1946. 
The 1937-41 average was 37 million 
pounds. In 1947-49, the price of lin- 
seed oil exceeded the price of soy- 
bean oil by 9.5, 5.5 and 11.7 cents 
per pound, respectively. This com- 
pares with 2.9 cents per pound pre- 
war. 


“The price of soybean oil rose 
from 9.6 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber 1949 to 13.2 cents in June 1950. 
In the same period the price of lin- 
seed oil remained about the same. at 
around 17 cents per pound, 

“With the price of linseed oil in 
1950-51 likely to be back to about 
a normal competitive relation to the 
prices of both soybean and_ tune 
oils. consumption of linseed oil in 


OILSEEDS 








the year beginning July 1 probably 
will be well above the estimated 475 
million pounds consumed in the veat 
ending June 30.” 


Europe's Oil Mills Are Hit 


A big feature of the war and post- 
war upheaval is the fact that the 
countries that produced most of the 
oils and oilseeds before the war are 
no longer producing so much _ of 
them. 

These same countries are begin- 
ning to develop their own crushing 
industries, and to supply their over- 
seas customers with oil and oil cake 
rather than oilseeds as such. 

This is pointed out by the May 31 
fats and oils report of the Food and 
Aericulture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

Flaxseed exports are an example. 
Before the war the two major ex- 
porting areas, South America and 
India, exported 550.000 tons of oil 
almost entirely in the form of oil- 
seed. But in the past 3 years less 
than 20,000 tons annually have come 
out in the form of seed. Argentine 
shipments have been entirely in the 
form of oil. 

“These changes have dealt a heavy 
blow to the important oilseed crush- 
ing industries of the importing coun- 
tries, particularly in western Euro- 
pe.” according to FAO. 
however. have to some extent been 
offset by supplies from new sources. 
notably the United States. Canada. 
Mexico and Turkey.” 


“Losses. 


“The major improvement in world 
supplies has come ‘in the past 2 
vears from the United States. This 
increase in production was planned 
in response to the acute world short- 
age of fats. A decline in foreign 
demand will probably bring about 


a corresponding. or even greater de- 
cline, in United States farm produc- 
tion. 


“Fat consumption levels are still 
well below prewar levels in Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia and Japan. It 
cannot be lightly assumed that ef- 
fective demand in these countries 
will stay at the present low levels 
and that these areas will continue 
to take the full brunt of what is ac- 
tually a concealed world shortage.” 


Fewer Soys in Costa Rica 


Efforts begun during the war 
years to make Costa Rica _ self-sufh- 
cient in vegetable oilseeds continued 
in 1949, according to the American 
Embassy, San Jose. The increase of 
approximately 1,200 short tons in 
1949 production over the average 
of the 3 previous years may be at- 
tributed principally to these efforts, 
while the scarcity of foreign ex- 
change and its strict control by the 
government may have been the mo- 
tivating force. 

Total oilseed production the past 
year is estimated at 2,590 tons com- 
pared with 1,800 tons in 1948. Only 
four species of oilseeds were includ- 
ed in the 1949 output, namely, ses- 
ame, coconuts, peanuts, and cotton- 
seed. 

Soybeans and sunflower seed drop- 
ped in production in 1949 in favor 
of sesame and peanuts, indicating 
the preference of the average grower 
for the latter. Any considerable in- 
crease in domestic production other 
than from African oil palms, may 
be expected to come from sesame 
and peanuts. 

—sbd— 


In 1949 the number of combines 
on farms totaled 590,000 compared 
with 375,000 in 1945, reports Bureau 

Economics, U. 5. 
Acriculture. 


of Agricultural 
Departme nt of 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Sees No End to U.S. Protein Shortage 


We will continue to be short of 
protein feeds rather than have an 
over-supply, according to R. D. Jen- 
nings, agricultural economist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Jennings takes as his yardstick 
enough high-protein feeds to raise 
the protein content of the livestock 
ration to an adequate level. 

Jennings published a report in 
April 1946 called “The Deficit in 
Protein for Livestock.” He now 
brings this report up-to-date. 

Says Jennings. “We have a plenti- 
ful supply of carbohydrate feeds at 
the present time. but not 
high protein feeds. . . The number 
of livestock is now expanding with- 
out a proportionate increase in high- 


enough 


protein feeds. . 

“In any recent year enough pro- 
tein for this purpose (to feed the 
livestock population an adequate 
diet) would have required around 
6 million tons of additional soybean 
meal or its equivalent. This is about 
double the total output of oilseed 
meals. This estimate may be low 
as it does not allow for the over- 
feeding of protein that normally 
takes place such as feeding more 
cottonseed meal by some farmers in 
the South than is necessary from 
the standpoint of maintaining the 
protein balance.” 

The oil meals and other commer- 
cial high-protein feeds account for 
about 10 percent of the total pro- 
tein supply and about one-fourth 
of the quantity in all concentrate 
feeds. High-protein feeds are of 
great importance since they are used 
by feed manufacturers and farmers 
to mix with grains, mill feeds, etc.. 


to raise the average protein content 
of the ration. The oil meals com- 
prise nearly three-fourths of the ton 
nage of 


commercial high-protein 


feeds. and soybean cake and meal 
have accounted for most of the 87 
percent increase in oil meals in the 
last 2 years as compared with pre- 
war. 

A significant change in the situa- 
tion compared with prewar is the 
great increase in the use of com 
mercial mixed feeds, especially poul- 
trv feeds. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that 22 million tons of 
poultry and livestock feeds were 
manufactured in 1947. In 1939 
only 13 million tons of 
feeds were reported. 


prepared 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in livestock feeding over the 
past 20 years has been the expansion 
in the consumption of oil meals per 
animal unit without much of any 
change in the price of such feeds 
relative to feed prices in general. 
The consumption of oilseed meals 
per animal unit in the 3 years, 1947- 
19, was more than 60 percent above 
the 1937-41 average, at prices not 
much different relatively than prices 
of feed grains or livestock. 

This seems to represent a real in- 
crease in demand. Apparently the 
wartime increase in demand has car- 
ried over into peace time. Prob- 
ably high prices for livestock and 
the growth in the mixed feed indus- 
try were the most important influ- 
ences in this respect. 

Jennings sees the following four 
ways that the protein content of our 
feed supply may be increased: 


1—Increasing the acreage and 
vield of good hay and pasture. 
2—Planting larger 
soybeans and other oilseeds. This 
involves consideration of oil sup- 
plies as well as the need for reduc- 
ing the acreage of intertilled crops 
in the interest of soil maintenance. 


acreages of 


Over a period of years soybean oil 
meal probably will continue to in- 
crease in use relative to other pro- 
tein feeds, because the production 
of other oilseeds is more dependent 


on the demand for other products 
than the demand for meal. 

}—Expansion of the use of urea. 
It could substitute for a part of the 
high-protein being fed 
to cattle. 

}—Greater use of the animal pro- 
tein factor or its components. This 
will allow plant proteins to be sub- 
stituted for the higher priced animal 
proteins. 

4 LOOK AT THE PROTEIN 
SITUATION FOR LIVESTOCK. F. 
M. 76. By R. D. Jennings, agricul- 
tural economist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


feeds now 


Seed Treatment 


Treatment of poor quality, weath- 
er-damaged seed and the cracked- 
coated fraction of otherwise high- 
increased emergence 
and yield in experiments at Harrow, 
Ontario. 

“These were the only 


quality seed 


instances, 
however, in which increases in early 
stands of plants as the result of seed 
treatment were correlated with sta- 
tistically significant increases in 
yield.” state the workers. 

The seed treatment project was 
carried on from 1943 to 1948 in- 
clusive. Seed of the variety A. K. 
Harrow, varying from year to year 
both as to germinability and disease 
potentiality, was treated with several 
kinds of materials. 

Favorable weather had more ef- 
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fect on yield than seed treatment, 
according to the workers, with the 
plots yielding 10 bushels per acre 
more in 1948 than all other years. 
They think the high yield was due 
more to an adequate, well-distribut- 
ed rainfall than to any other factor. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SIX 
YEARS’ SEED TREATMENT OF 
SOYBEANS IN ONTARIO. By A. A. 
Hildebrand and L. W. Koch, Domin- 
ion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Harrow, Ontario. Scientific Agri- 
culture, Mar. 1950. 


Illinois 

Four Illinois counties grow over 
100,000 acres of soybeans each, ac- 
cording to the Illinois Farm Acre- 
age Census for 1948 released by the 
Illinois Department of Agriculture. 

These counties are: Champaign 
132,231; Vermilion 118,529; Chris- 
tian 107,242; and Iroquois 100,689. 

Largest acreage in the state is 
in the east southeast section, with 
843,480 acres, though none of the 
counties with the largest acreages 
is in this section. Second is the 
west southwest with 634,500 acres. 
Christian County is in this section. 
Third is the east section with 
561,218 acres. The east section has 
a much higher acreage per county 
than the other two sections, but the 


number of counties is only half that 
of the others. 

ILLINOIS FARM ACREAGE 
CENSUS 1948. Illinois Coopera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service, Box 
129, Springfield, Ill. 


Oklahoma 


Soybeans were first grown in 
Oklahoma for hay. In 1942 there 
was a decided change toward seed 
production, as elsewhere, because of 
the wartime demand for oil crops 
and protein feed. But the dry sum- 
mer of 1943 and the use of forage- 
type varieties which produced low 
seed yields discouraged many grow- 
ers. 

sut recently Oklahomans are 
showing a renewed interest in grow- 
ing soybeans as a cash crop. They 
apparently may be grown profitably 
only in the eastern half of the state, 
where the rainfall is sufficient to 
make a crop. 

Variety tests have been conducted 
in Oklahoma since 1918. Ogden and 
S-100 are the two varieties recom- 
mended at present. Ogden has pro-* 
duced up to 40 bushels per acre in 
test plantings, S-100 above 30. 

GROWING SOYBEANS IN 
OKLAHOMA. By Chester L. Canode, 
assistant agronomist. Bulletin No. 
B-347. Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 


Miscellaneous 

EFFECTS OF SOYA-LECITHIN 
ON THE ABSORPTION AND 
UTILIZATION OF VITAMIN A. 
By Gopes Chandra Esh. Abstract 
of doctoral dissertation No. 56. Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


AN ELECTROPHORETIC 
ANALYSIS OF SOYBEAN PRO- 
TEIN. By D. R. Briggs and Robert 
L. Mann, Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Cereal Chemistry, 
Lancaster, Pa. Apr. 1950. 


EFFECTS OF SOLVENT AND 
HEAT TREATMENTS ON SOY- 
BEAN PROTEINS AS EVIDENCED 
BY ELECTROPHORETIC ANALY- 
SIS. By Robert L. Mann and Dr. 
R. Briggs, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Cereal Chem- 
istry, Lancaster, Pa. 


FEEDING GROUND CORN 
COBS TO FATTENING YEARLING 
STEERS. By Marvel L. Baker and 
Vincent H. Arthaud. Bulletin 396, 
Dec. 1949, Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

NUTRITIONISTS STUDY ANI- 
MAL PROTEIN FACTOR. By Bob 
Coleman, Purdue Agriculturist, La- 
fayette, Ind. 





BETTER CROP RESULTS... 
BETTER PROFITS... 


when you use 
BETTER-BUILT 
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BERICO Drier, shown without cooler fan and fan enclosure. 
Special high carbon steel woven wire screens, forming 4 
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AOIUSTABLE 
FEED GATE 
& FEED ROLL 

~ 


7 CHAMBER 
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sides of dual, free-flowing col 


mendous quantities of low-temperature air through slowly 


moving mass of beans. Sizes for every capacity-need. Operate 
with Natural Gas, Oil, Butane or Propane. 


BY “ovement 


There's more profit for you 
in drying Soybeans with 
BERICO Columnar Driers 
because BERICO uses 2 to 
3 times more air at low, 
thermostatically controlled 
temperatures to approxi- 
mate Nature’s own drying 
process. 


Precision-built, factory pre- 

fabricated; sturdy, heavy- 

duty construction; easy to 

install; BERICO features 

that mean more savings 

seam through reduced operating 
SECTIONS . 

ror and maintenance costs. 

_ynoary Send for recommendations 

viscusnce ~=Of Our Engineers ve Data 

Sheets .. . Blueprints . . . 

no charge, no obligation! 


H.M. 
SHANZER 
co. 


DRIERS - ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


85 Bluxome Street 








SCREW CONVEYOR 
DISCHARGE 








OISCHARGE RATE OF GRAIN IS 
REGULATED BY VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR ORIVE 


San Francisco 7, California 
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; o sir... there’s no “curing 
time” for steel, no forms to build. 
Skilled Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
erection crews finish your grain 
storage in as little as three days 
after the foundation is ready! 
And it's safe, long-lasting stor- 
age. Fire, vermin and weather 
proof. No rotting, no cracking. 
Flexible to your needs... easily 
enlarged or moved. 

Remember, BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks cost less at first, and cost less to 
maintain. There are numerous cases 


where steel grain bin owners enjoy 
lower insurance.rates, too! 














-_ 


ACT Now! 

While tion crew schedules still have avail- 
abilities. Beat the last-minute harvest rush .. . 
insure a fully-engi d, fully-backed BS&B 
storage this season! 


Farm Products Section, Special Products Division 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 











BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
720 Delaware Street 1-51-8 Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Rush complete information apout BS&B Bolted Grain Tanks []}. 
Add details for_ bushels storage. (] Have Sales Engineer 
These BS&B Tanks at the Hudson. Illinois call. ( Turnkey information. 
plant of Gildersleeve and Son are 16.500 
bushel, hopper-bottom tanks . . . BS&B 
engineered throughout for decades of NAME 


good service. y a ; - os 
se the sr 


TOWN___ —— i —__STATE — 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


Arnold Klemme, extension soils specialist for the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture, is attending the International Congress of Soil Sciences 
in Amsterdam. Friends in the industry raised $1.300 to help defray his ex- 


penses, 


Harold J. Alsted, district sales representative in the Chicago area for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., has been appointed general sales manager for this 
Muncy, Pa., firm. The position is a newly created one made necessary by 


the company’s expanded activities. 


Minneapolis-Moline Co. dealers are now featuring a conveyor canvas 
treated with a new compound so the canvas will last longer and will be more 
resistant to weather rot. The canvas is available for the “MM 69 Harvestor.” 

* x% - ae 
Wr. and’ Mrs. Walter J. Croswell. who raise soybeans on their 320- 
acre farm near Lake Crystal, Minn., received the W. G. Skelly agricul- 
tural achievement award July 29. 
ca ae ae 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Clarksdale. Miss., is building a soybean 
mill in addition to its cottonseed mill. The mill has three Anderson Super- 
duo Expellers and 400,000 bushels of storage. 


Allis-Chalmers basic industries’ commercial research and testing facili- 
ties used in the oil extraction and other fields are described in a 32-page 
bulletin released by the company. Write for “Allis-Chalmers Basic Indus- 
tries Research and Testing Facilities.” 07B6419A. Address Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., 1159 S. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * + 


George J. Kaiser has been appointed manager of the Buffalo, N. Y.. 
office of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. He will be in charge of linseed and 
soybean oil meal sales as well as the grain department at Buffalo. 

* * * * 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, has issued a new list on 
certain fatty acids, including those from soybeans and other vegetable 


oilseeds. 


# +t * ca 


“Soy-Rich Product Plant Uses Solvent Method to Get Oil. Meal.” was 
an article describing operations of Soy-Rich Products. Inc.. Wichita, Kans., 


in June issue of Kansas Business Magazine, Topeka, Kans. 
‘a e & 


Hammermills, Inc.. St. Louis, Mo., has been purchased by Pettibone 
Mulliken Corp., and will become a division of that corporation with head- 
quarters at 4700 W. Division St., Chicago 51, Ill. C. M. Bindner remains 
president, 


* * 


Announcement is made of the marriage of Betty Bergman and James A. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


O'BRIEN RETIRES 


Retirement of W. J. O’Brien, na- 
tionally-known chemist and executive 
of the Glidden Co.. was announced 
by Adrian D. Joyce. chairman of the 
board. 

The retiring vice president. Joyce 
disclosed, will remain on the Glidden 
Co.’s staff as a technical consultant 
and director. 

In his announcement, Joyce cited 
O’Brien’s many contributions to the 
company during his 30 years of ser- 
vice. Many of those contributions aid- 
ed in the early development of the 
company. His work in the soybean 
industry was a contributing factor 
to the companys great success in 
this field. 

O’Brien began his career with 
Glidden in 1920 as a chemist in the 
food division in Chicago. 


THE NELLIS FEED CO. 


Brokers of Soybean Oil Meal 


Wabash 2-7322 TWX 623 
3832 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Harrison 1801 TWX 144 
555 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Chestnut 1122 TWX 238 
405 Merchants Exch. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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SOYBEAN FINANCING 





WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS by WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC. covering your 
inventory of SOYBEANS, MEAL and SOYBEAN OIL, — while stored right on your 
own premises — convert your INVENTORY into WORKING CAPITAL, by furnish- 
ing you with desirable COLLATERAL for your required financing from your own bank. 


While attending the AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION Convention at Spring- 


field, be sure to call at 





BOOTH NO. 43 











PERC CARIS, DAVE COFFMAN and BRYANT PARROTT will be attending the meet- 
ing. They will be happy to welcome you at our booth and discuss with you, in strict 
confidence and without obligation on your part, your particular financing problems. 


They have had many years of experience serving Soybean Operators. 


Ask for our Descriptive Booklet. 


Division Offices: 
ANGOLA, INDIANA ® MADISON, WISCONSIN ® SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS @ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI- 
GAN @ DES MOINES, IOWA @ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


: Field Warehouse Receipts | 
TTT | Bridging THE GAP Belween 
UL BANKING and INDUSTRY 


1892 58 Continuous Years of Service. 
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Baggs. Jr., assistant sales manager of the Savannah branch of Mente & Co.. 
Inc.. New Orleans bag manufacturers. 


4% & os 


Formal opening of the solvent processing plant of the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Association, Blooming Prairie, Minn., will be held Aug. 27. Plant uses 
the Iowa State College trichloroethylene process. Installation was by Crown 
Iron Works Co., Minneapolis. 


* & % % 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed national chairman of United Nations Week set 
for Oct. 16-24 to focus attention on the world organization at its fifth birthday. 

* * * * 


\ farm crops field day was held on the farm of John Sand, Marcus. Iowa. 
seedsman, July 7. Speakers included Iowa State College agronomists. 
* * * . 


Farmers Elevator & Supply Co., Belzoni, Miss., is building 140.000 
bushels additional storage for a total of 240.000 bushels. 


% * % * 


Joseph M. Sinaiko, president of the Iowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa. has been admitted to membership in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


* * * x 


William H: Danforth, chairman of the board of Ralston Purina Co.. 
St. Louis. has been awarded an honorary degree of doctor of laws from Berea 
College at Berea. Ky. He is an honorary trustee of the college and donor 
of its Danforth Chapel. 


* * * * 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is spending about 2 mil- 
lion dollars to expand its soybean storage and freight-car-unloading facili- 
ties at Decatur. Ill. The expansion will add 214 million bushels to the com- 
pany s soybean elevator capacity. 

% # 


“Exsolex” process is discussed by the June issue of Anderson Ex- 
tractor, publication of the V. D, Anderson Co., Cleveland 2. Ohio. 


* x 


Edward B. Nitchie has been appointed director of manufacturing of the 
Durkee Famous Foods division of the Glidden Co., Cleveland. Ohio. He 
will be responsible for direction of all manufacturing and research activities 
of the division throughout the U. S. 


\ new descriptive bulletin, “‘No. 200,” has been issued by Union Special 
Machine Co., 476 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. It gives complete infor- 
mation about Union Special sewing heads, columns, tables, conveyors and 


accessories, 


Now available from American Mineral Spirits Co., Chicago, is a revised 
pamphlet on “Amsco Extraction Solvents.” 
most commonly used extraction solvents: 


It contains specifications on five 
pentane, hexane, isohexane, iso- 
heptane and heptane, 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
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Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


“Serving Industry since 1895” 


MENTE APPOINTS 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
bag manufacturer, announces as part 
of its expansion program, the ap- 
pointment of two new sales repre- 
sentatives. Roy L. Beckley with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo., and 
Thomas I. Camp who will handle 
sales in the Cincinnati area. 

Beckley, well-known throughout 
the Midwest, joins Mente after 28 


BECKLEY CAMP 
vears with the Werthan Bag Corp. 
He will handle sales in eastern Mis- 
souri and lowa and the southern por- 
tions of Illinois and Indiana. 

Camp, formerly with the Canadi- 
an Bag Co., Toronto, will represent 
Mente in Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania. 

—sbd— 


DEATH OF MRS. EASTMAN 


Mrs. Whitney H. Eastman, 57, 
wife of the president of the chemi- 
cal division, Mills, Ine.. 
Minneapolis. Minn.. was lost aboard 
the Northwest Airlines DC-4 plane 
that crashed in Lake Michigan the 
night of June 23. 

Memorial services for Mrs. East- 
man were held July 11 at Trinity 
Baptist Church, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Eastman is survived by her 
husband, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
FE. H. Nagel. New York City: a 
brother. E. G. Nagel. Jr.. New York 
City: two daughters. Mrs. Morrow 
Peyton, Minneapolis. and Mrs. John 
Hicks. Calif.: and two 
erandchildren. 
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St. Regis Peper Co. (Can.) Lid. 
Montreal Hemitton  Yencouves 


LOWER CONTAINER COST 
LOWER PRODUCTION COST 
INCREASED CUSTOMER DEMAND 


One of the nation’s major producers of 
cottonseed meal recently tested the market 
at key points in Tennessee, Georgia, Illinois 

and Texas—and found that in every one of those 
areas, customers prefer meal packed in paper! 
What’s more — 
producer, serving Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Kansas, is installing St. Reets* 


an important linseed meal 


equipment that will enable him to pack 
his product in paper. 

If you are interested in cutting your 
costs and building livelier satisfaction 
among your customers — 


JOIN THE SWING TO PAPER 


Ask your St. Regis 
Representative or write your 
nearest St. Regis Sales Office 

for more information. Learn 
how a combination of St. Regis 
Packers and St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bags can improve the 
quality of your package and 
reduce your overall 

packaging costs. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY Allentown, Pe. * Atlente 


Baltimore * Birmingham 


Boston * Chicego 
Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Heuston 
g Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles 


Louisville * Minneepolis 
SALES CORPORATION New York * Norfolk * Ocale, Fle, 
Portland, Ore St. Louis 


230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. we" See 





VISIT OUR SUITE— 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
American Soybean Association Convention 
Springfield, Illinois 
August 28 - 30th 





WASHINGTON 





WHERE TO. A long. drawn-out 
war is anticipated with big-scale 
war coming sooner or later. Just 
when is sheer guess-work. for the 
U. S. is dancing to tunes called in 
the Kremlin. 

Total mobilization is on the way. 
according to most informed opinion 
here. Top officials won't acknow- 
ledge this publicly, but they're mak- 
ing tentative plans on that basis. 

If and when mobilization is all- 
out. it will dwarf any war effort the 
U. S. has yet known. There is ab 
solute agreement in Washington on 
that. The government will be in 
control of the entire economy 

Administration plans now are on 
the basis of the Korean war plus 
‘a little more.” Mobilization is be- 
ing planned—and announced—only 
a step at a time. Whatever is asked 
one week is almost sure to be upped 
in following weeks. 

Price controls of scare war mater- 
ials probably will follow allocations 

with a few weeks. or at most. a 


few months. lag. Price controls 





2158 N. JASPER 


LEADER BUILDS 
TANKS — KETTLES — FRACTIONATING COLUMNS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS and SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
OF 
STEEL—STAINLESS STEEL—NICKEL—MONEL 
INCONEL — COPPER — EVERDUR — HERCULOY 
HASTELLOY — ALUMINUM and CLAD STEELS 


LEADER IRON WORKS. 


DECATUR, 


seem sure to spread. They can't be 
limited to a few items like steel and 
copper. Most experts think price 
controls will force rationing. 

Many here believe there can be no 
such thing as partial mobilization. 
One thing will lead inevitably to 
another until all are controlled 
manpower, production, distribution. 
prices, profits, 


PRICE CONTROLS. There is 
no searcity of food. The same goes 
for fats and oils. Price rises are 
based on scare buying, on market 
speculation by those who are taking 
“flyers” on expectation that war will 
zoom prices in the early stages, at 
least. and by those who'd like to 
have a high price base in case there’s 
a price freeze. That’s the official 
theory here. 


Unless arrested, the upward price 


trend in farm markets will bring 
early price controls and then ration- 
ing. Not because of scarcity pres- 
ent or prospective, but because of in- 
flation here and now. 
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By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washingt Correspondent for 
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President Truman is waiting for 
public pressure to build up for these 
drastic contro] measures. Assuming 
the war steadily worsens, several key 
leaders say privately that they'd 
“ouess” rather widespread price ceil- 
ings and rationing would begin to 
take effect by Oct. 1. 

Price ceilings are a_ probability, 
and soon rather than late. Beyond 
that all is sheer guess work at this 
time. General talk is of price roll- 
backs. if and when ceilings are set. 
The date oftenest mentioned is June 
24. 1950—the day before the Korean 
attack. Most economists think the 
general economy was in better all- 
around balance then than it had been 
for several years. 

When it comes to agriculture. the 
price picture may be different. It 
may not seem essential to set price 
ceilings for most farm products at 
the outset. That will depend on 
how much higher speculative mar- 
kets surge by the time Congress 
authorizes price controls. It could 
be that some farm prices. such as 
soybeans. would drop by that time. 

But if and when farm price ceil- 
ings are set, it’s a fairly safe bet 
that the Farm Bloc will see to it that 
no ceiling is below parity. Parity 
for beans July 1 was $2.55 a bushel. 
national farm price average. Aver- 
age farm price at that time was 
$2.80 a bushel. 


SUPPORTS. As long as prices 
are soaring, supports for 1950-crop 
soybeans probably won’t be announc- 
ed. It’s too late to affect produc- 
tion to come out now with the low 
support price planned, of about 
$1.80 a bushel. Farmer income from 
beans isn’t in danger now. 

USDA officials have a few weeks 
time to see how the war and mar- 
kets develop. They want the maxi- 
mum freedom of action. 

The cottonseed market is another 
factor in the delay on bean price 
supports. All along it’s been plan- 
ned to set cottonseed supports, then 
gear bean supports to this price. Of- 
ficials are now reluctant to step into 
the cottonseed price picture with a 
1950 support rate because prices are 
“plenty cood.” 
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They think they may not have to 
do anything. They hope not because 
of the enormous administrative job 
this would mean. It’s estimated that 
a major price support job on cotton- 
seed would make the Dallas PMA 
office the biggest one in the country. 

Some think there'll be price ceil- 
ings on beans before any supports 
are set. 

If the war worsens. look for an- 
other “Steagall Amendment” a 
guarantee to farmers that they ll be 
price-protected during and after the 
war on all commodities for which 
increased war production is_ re- 
quested. 


PRICE OUTLOOK. \i!! 
there be any shortage of fats and 
oils during the war period ahead? 
Officials say its probable, but by 
no means certain. As long as Far 
Eastern supplies are not cut off. or 
ocean shipping isn't sharply curtail- 
ed, there probably won't be. 

If Europe is over-run by the So- 
viet. the already declining exports 
to America’s biggest fat and oil mar- 
ket would dwindle to near zero. This 
could mean a bad slump in fats and 
oils markets. for total U. S. produ 
tion is well above current needs. 

The chief direct war use for fats 
and oils will be for the inedibles. 
mostly tallows and greases. These 
are in surplus, and will be unless the 
war cuts down the use of chemical 
detergents. 

Assuming a war of more or less 
the present intensity for a year. and 
confined to the Far East without a 
cut-off in supplies there. the general 
outlook for fats and oils prices is no 
better than fair. 

Prospect is for much lower total 
exports to Europe the coming yeat 
than last vear. Soybeans are expect- 
ed to be in the most favored posi- 
tion—beans. not oil. Even so, ECA 
and other foreign experts look for 


smaller 1950-51 exports of soybeans 


than in the past year. A sharp re 
duction in bean prices could change 
the picture some, but not enough to 
put exports on a par with the last 
two vears. 

Flaxseed will probably give beans 
stiff competition in the drving oil 
market, now that linseed prices have 
declined. 

Increased use in margarine of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oils this yea 
will help offset market losses in ex- 
ports and to linseed oil. Officials 
are still unsure of how much effect 
the repeal of margarine taxes will 
have. They hide behind the safe 
statement: “Some, but probably not 
as much as many think.” 

The combined production of 1950 
about 
This assumes 


beans and cottonseed will 
equal last year’s total. 
acre vields of beans are the same as 
last year’s high mark. and that cot 
ton yields come up to the 5-year 
Prospects for both crops 
If anything, the combin- 


average, 
are vood. 
ed production will exceed last year 
a little. 

Looking back to the last war. total 
domestic consumption of fats and 
oils did not 
prewar Exports 
from about |. billion pounds to a 
wartime high of 1.7 billion pounds 
in 1944, 2.3 


The postwar high was 2.3 
billion pounds in 1949, 


increase greatly over 


levels. increased 


Wartime imports were cut in two 
but U. S. production increased to fill 
More fats and oils could 
have been used during the war. but 


the gap. 


this was obscured by allocations and 
rationing. 

Since the war, total U. S. produc 
tion has increased over prewar by 
about 50 percent—from 8.2. billion 
pounds in 1937-41 to about 12 bil 
lion pounds in 1949 and 1950. Soy 
beans account for most of the in 
crease, 

Total stocks of fats and oils are 
estimated about 20 percent above a 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” 
for their classified advertising. If you 
have processing machinery, laboratory 
equipment, soybean seed, er other items 
of interest to the industry, advertise 
them here. 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











FOR SALE—OIL MILL EQUIPMENT. 
Anderson Expellers, French Screw Press- 
es all models, as is or rebuilt for specific 
materials. Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Penna. 


FOR SALE—ONE EXPELLER SOYBEAN 
Processing Plant in the Middle West. 
Storage capacity 100,000 bushels. Terms 
if desired. Reply to Soybean Digest, Box 


319F, Hudson, Iowa. 





vear ago, and about the same as the 
prewar average, 

The high degree of self-sufficiency 
achieved in fats and oils production 
in the last 10 years puts the U. S. 
in a better position at the start of 
this “semi-war” period than at the 


start of World War II. 


STORAGE SPACE. USDA 
will be short of grain storage space 
again. The government 
stockpile probably means that stor- 
age may be tighter than during the 
last war. PMA has too little perma- 
nent storage. Upshot will be that 
farmers will have to 


policy to 


store more 


grain on their farms. 


USDA is encouraging farmers to 
provide more farm storage for beans 
as well as grain. As always. officials 
point out the price advantage usually 
had from selling beans late in the 
They call attention to the 
storage building loans available to 
farmers for bean storage through 
county PMA committees. The catch 
now is that building materials will 
become searcer and higher priced, 
and probably will be rationed. 


season. 





Telephone: Webster 9-2055 





Members: Chicago Board of Trade, New York Produce Exchange 
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(Formerly Newman & Wiehe) 


BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 Se. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is The Des ey yar labora- 

equipped with the most modern 3 tory with all t e la es: equip- 

i t for refining soybean ° ment for refining oils. 
oils. 





{oP 


® Decatur, Ill. 

® Des Moines, Iowa 

* Memphis, Tenn. 
The Oil Refining Department at the ® Little Rock, Ark. 


his, Tenn., laboratory, with a 


capacity of 150 refinings daily. e Blytheville, > 





Chemical Laboratories 
to serve you. * Cairo, Ill. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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IN THE MARKETS 
July Markets Nervous 


The war in Korea was the big market news for July. 
Its bullish effect on soybean and related markets more 
than overcame the effect of the USDA crop report in- 
dicating 3 million more soybean acres this year. 
Also, the surprising cutback in cotton acreage tend- 
ed to strengthen bean. oil and meal markets. 

All markets were nervous but stronger. 


Price fluctuations in July soybean futures were sharp. 
November soybean futures pushed up to narrow the gap 
between old and new crop beans. 


Meal and oil were both influenced by the futures 


markets. Meal was generally strong most of July. 


FUTURES, CHICAGD NO. 2 SOYBEANS 
JULY 


45 
-40 
2.3 


Dollars per bushel 
BULK SOYBEAN Ol. MEAL, BASIS DECATUR 


Dollars per ton — 41% --- 44% 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OIL, TANKCARS 


cents per pound ——Soybean --- Cottonseed ... Coconut 
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‘TABOR 


GRAIN AND FEED Ca 


WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE 
(2151-2161) 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COUNTRY RUN 


GRAINS... 
CORN...... 
SOYBEANS... 
OATS.......\am 
WHEAT......' 


> MILL FEEDS 


 BREWER’S GRAIN 


TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO., SULLIVAN, ILL. 


BAGS 


PROCESSED AND RECONDITIONED 
IN OUR MODERN PLANT 


Best qualities available in complete assort- 
ments ready for prompt delivery. 

All bags are processed and reconditioned in 
our modern plant. Each is machine vacuum 
cleaned, mended, sorted, graded, inspected and 
baled ready for use. 

We have the type and size of bag that you 
want and can use and can supply you im- 
mediately. 


Color Printing 

For Your Bags! 
Your own label in 
colors or we will sub 
mit ideas and sketches 
for your approval. 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP AND BAG CO. 


213 THIRD STREET + DES MOINES. IOWA 





ON THE MARKET BUT 
A Few MONTHS... 
Already THE CHOICE 
OF LEADING GRAIN, 
SEED AND FEED 
CONCERNS! 


No moisture tester ever 
won greater popularity, 
in so short a time, than 
the 


@ Gives direct moisture per 


@ Built-in thermometer auto- 


* : centage readings No 
Sensational New hae 7 
UNI VER SA L matically takes tempera 
ture of samp] 
MOISTURE TESTER e Gensler on 


Among the scores of prominent con Makes complete test in 


cerns that have approved and installed less than a minute on 
the highly modernized Universal are grain, seed, feed and 
Cargill, Inc. . . . General Mills . In other agen 
ternational Milling Co Swift & Co Quickly tests frozen, hot 
Glidden Co. or kiln dried samples. 


No electric batteries or 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 


outlets required. 

Fully portable. Simple op 
will convince you, too, of Universal's eration. 
outstanding superiority. Write today Precision-built by Shel 
for literature, complete list of users and drick Dependable. No 
liberal free trial offer maintenance cost 


BURROWS 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-G SHERMAN AVE. 


JONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


30 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


x 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


*« 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


EVANSTON, ILL. 














FUTURES CHICAGO, NO. 2 SOYBEANS 
JULY 


NOVEMBER 


$2.10 
Dollars per bushel 


BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR 


70 
Dollars per ton 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OIL, TANKCARS 


Cents per pound — Soybean ---Cottonseed ...Coconut 


(Graphs omitt.d trom July issue due to mail delay.) 
though it closed little higher for the month than month- 
earlier levels. Soybean oil was strong for July. 

The extremely tight situation in old crop beans is 
expected to continue until the new crop comes on the 
market. It is believed the carryover will be insignificant. 

High midmonth markets for soybeans brought a big 
increase in carlot shipments to Chicago. On July 18 
July futures sold at the highest point for any soybean 
future since June 1948. 

Production of both 41 and 44% meals was stepped 
up and reported at slightly above normal at month’s 
end. Forty-four percent actually commanded a_ pre- 
mium over 41% most of the month. 

Offerings of the remainder of oil crop oil are expect- 
ed to be tightly held. All types of buyers were in the 
market. 

The month saw the opening of the new soybean oil 

futures market at Chicago. 
Chicago No. 2 soybeans. July futures, opened at 
22 for the month. and closed at $3.17. High was 
15 July 17-18. Low was $3.1415 July 7. November 
futures opened al $2. 6. the low. and closed al $2.62). 
High was $2.70 July 26. 


Bulk soybean oil meal, 44% basis Decatur, opened 


) 
». 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





at $84.25, the low, and closed at $85.50. High was $92 
July 18 
Crude soybean oil in tankears opened for the month 
at 3c and closed at I4e. High was 14sec July 27. the 
low 1214¢ July 7. - 
MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL 
Dee atur sacked —* 


D 
a 64.5 January flat 64.7 
Sales: 700 tons. 


MEAL FUTURES CLOSINGS JULY 31* 
er ton: October flat 67.00; December 64.75 
7 March flat 64.75; May 65.50 @ 66.50 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS* 
Aug., 13.90b; Jan. "51, 12.10b; May, 12.10b; July, 12.00n 
Sales: Sept., 11; Oct., 21; Nov., 4; Dec., 4; Mar. '51, 2; switches, 
Total sales: 44 contracts 
CHIC rg O SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS* 
Nov. close 25b, pr.c 2.2 an. close 12.23b, pr.cl., 12.20; 
Mar. close 12 sb, pr. cl. 12.20; May close 12.17b, pr. el. 12.20. 
*Reported by the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


@® OIL MILL PRODUCTS. Reported by Bureau 

of Census, Department of Commerce. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
MENTS 


LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIP AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, MAY 1950—APRIL 1950 


Shipments and 
transfers 


End of month 
Production 
Products May Apr May Apr May 31, 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 
SOYBEAN: 
Cake & meali 162 03,477 397,275 393,711 
Lecithint 1,230,241 215,25 1 57 
Edible soy flour, 
full fat? 123 
Edible soy flour, 
other? 
Industrial 
soy flour (*) 


530 


(*) Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
Unit of measure in tons Init of measure in pounds 


RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, MAY 1950—APRIL 1950 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Crushed or used 


SOYBEANS: 


Receipts at mills Stocks at mills 
May Apr May Apr May 31, Apr 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 
U Ss 304,105 326,419 
Arkansas (*) (+) 
Illinois 126,127 
Indiana *) 
lowa 5,375 2,999 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 


118,088 


40,212 39,663 51, 31,625 180.260 

All other 14,419 3 , 29,875 34,402 94,915 

Receipts excecded by reshipments of beans previously received and 

held in the Stz U. S. receipts are on a net basis, excluding trans- 

fers between mills. Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of 
individual operations 


220. O85 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, MAY 1950—APRIL 1950 
Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 
Stocks Stocks 


Production Production 


l s. 169,001 170,251 36,447 35,044 
Arkansas 2,630 3 R36 652 
Illinois 38,5 19 10,523 10.880 1 
Indiana ( 1 ) 2186 1,669 
Iowa ( J | 7 6,08 
Kansas 2,786 é, 1,lo 91s 6,473 
Kentucky ) , 75 12,866 
Minnesota 5,692 §,293 2,707 AS 17,019 
Missouri 920 567 1 18,470 
Nebraska 1,057 352 (*) 

N. Carolina 4 87 552 7 4,129 
Ohio 20,15 20,285 »702 5 $8,540 
Oklahoma 

All other y 9,685 07 24,086 
“All other” 


Included in to avoid disc aaa of individual operations 


@ SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported by 
the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc.. in 
pounds. 
Week ending June 
Week paatiuy July 
Vreek ending July 
Week ending July ) 
Week sadvag July 22 

Grand total of shortening and edible oil shipments 
for June was 217,797,000 Ibs. 


AUGUST, 1950 





MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 





THINK of 
MENTE 


when you think of 


TEXTILE BAGS 








leanable and reusable 
¢ to handle and aioes: 
ss—depe »ndable 
safe ond. durab . 
rage space needed 
Burlap or Cotton... 
New or Used... 
Printed or Plain... 


Write, 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


wire or phone for latest quotations. 


SAVANNAH e NEW ORLEANS ” HOUSTON 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALIST SINCE 1885 





47 








COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brove’ CoRPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 








THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” . "OR" - “CO” « “Vi 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
write to 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 








the CLIPPER super 228-D 


FOR FAST PRODUCTION SCALPING 
OF DOCKAGE FROM SOYBEANS! 


Remove dockage from your soybeans rapidly, eco- 
nomically, with the fast, low-cost Clipper Super 228-D! 
Simply constructed, easy to operate, this cleaner fea- 
tures two 54” x 60” screens pitched in opposite 
direction, counterbalanced to eliminate vibration. Only 
5 H.P. motor required and six screens of your choice 
are furnished! See this Super 228-D on display, Booths 
7-8, Illinois State Armory, August 28, 29, 30. 


SAGINAW 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. wmicnican 


@® FARM STOCKS. July | stocks of soybeans on 
farms are estimated to be 6.8 million bushels, according 
to the crop reporting board of U. S. Department of 
Acriculture. This is 2.7 million*bushels less than the 
amount on farms for the same date last year but is 
moderately higher than the July | stocks for other re- 
cent years. Current holdings on farms represent a small 
marketable surplus now that planting is virtually com- 
plete. 

Stocks on hand July | are largely concentrated in 
the six Cornbelt states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, lowa, and Missouri. Illinois alone accounts 
for over a third of the total farm stocks in the United 
States. 

Disappearance from farms for the period April 1 to 
July 1 has been relatively heavy. Soybeans for seed 
accounted for a large part of the disappearance. Ap- 
proximately 19 million bushels were needed to plant 
the 1950 crop. 


@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil in May was 169,001,000 
Ibs. compared with 170,251,000 Ibs. in April, reports 
Bureau of the Census. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in May 
was 142,845.000 Ibs. compared with 141,946,000 Ibs. in 
April. Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean 
oil totaled 91,462,000 Ibs. May 31; 101,386,000. Ibs. 
Apr. 30. 

Factory production of refined soybean oil in May 
totaled 131,848,000 Ibs. compared with 131,913,000. in 
April. Factory consumption of refined soybean oil to- 
taled 125,688,000 Ibs. in May; and 116,186,000 Ibs. in 
April. Factory and warehouse stocks of refined soybean 
oil totaled 74,809,000 Ibs. May 31; 71,651,000. Ibs. 
Apr. 30. 

Crude soybean oil entered into the following uses 
in May: soap 150,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 381,000 
Ibs.; lubricants and greases 48,000 Ibs.; other inedible 
products 1,169,000 Ibs. 

Refined soybean oil was used as follows in May: 
shortening 53,181,000 Ibs.; margarine 2,258,000  Ibs.; 
other edible 7,245,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 7,287,000 
Ibs.; lubricants and greases 15,000 Ibs.; linoleum and 
oilcloth 2,216,000 Ibs.; other inedible products 4,682,000 
lbs. 


Hydrogenated edible soybean oil was used as follows 
in May: shortening 13,686,000 Ibs.; margarine 15.- 
784,000 Ihs.; inedible products 3,000 Ibs. 
' 


for SOYBEANS 


Made only from strains of bacteria 
proven to fix more nitrogen 
Also Patented UNICULTURE for Clovers and Alfalfa 
3 Cultures in One Can 


Lv oem lelalii | i aigemmellll. [eo aulae 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 








GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP SERVING INDUSTRY “SINCE 1885” 


WORLD’S LARGEST Soy GLUE PLANT 
Installs Five (5) GRUENDLER HAMMERMILLS 


The Plant has a daily capacity of 700 tons 
per month on a one-shift 5 day week basis. 


Each of the five Gruendler Hammermills is 
powered with a 60-hp. motor and has a ca- 
pacity of 1,750 pounds an hour. They reduce 
the meal from 80-100 mesh to 200 mesh. 


Write for Bulletin “SOYBEAN PROCESSING,” 





No. 80 


You are INVITED to the GRUENDLER booth, 
American Soybean Association Convention --Spring- 
field, Ill, August 28 - 29 - 30. 


Come See the heart of the revolutionary New 


Five Gruendler Hammermills on the job in the MONSANTO Gruendler Hammermills. 


CHEMICAL CO.’s Soybean Glue Plant, Seattle Washington. 


GRUENDLER cuivenizer co. 


Plant and Executive Offices 2915 17 19 21 North Market ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


HIGH CAPACITY... ror ow cost 


SCALPING a ASPIRATING o SOYBEANS 


The Carter Scalperator combines high capacity with efficient, low-cost 
operation. In the initial cleaning of soybeans, the Scalperator effectively 
removes both coarse and light foreign materials. By means of specially 
designed controls, the volume of beans handled can be coordinated with 
the volume required for drying. The machine can be used to thoroughly 
aspirate beans going direct to storage. Scalperators are available in sizes 
to match your needs. They're all-metal, pact, all losed, take little 
power. Motion is entirely rotary, to eliminate vibration. Write for com- 
plete information today. 


THE CARTER SCALPERATOR 











PRIMARY 4 


HART-CARTER COM PANY 





659 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. P 


AUGUST, 1950 





LETTERS 


“Costs Favor Wide Rows” 


To THE Epitor: 

This observation is crystallizing 
with us as to soybean culture. Ob- 
serving hundreds of fields and as 
many operators, we feel that for this 
territory we need to emphasize the 
importance of coming to wider rows 
for large scale operations. 

Years like this bring heavy losses, 
more with the narrow rows than the 

wider rows 
| from weedy con 
| ditions due to 
rains delaying 
cultivation. 

Then there is 
the economic 
factor. Equip- 
ment is most 

J. E. JOHNSON costly to buy 

favors wide rows and also maini- 
tain. With the wide rows, you use 
the same planters and same plows 
reducing the equipment costs as well 
as the time element. 

Yes. the matter of yields comes 
up. However, the actual yield dif- 
ference is so small between the two 
methods that it in reality is neglig- 
ible. On the whole | must take the 
position for the wider rows for 
greatest efficiency in production. 

Our grassy fields due to the rapid 
growth of the soybeans have the ap- 
pearance of being clean of weeds. 
This is not the case as the weeds 
are in the rows in rather large popu- 
They will begin to show 
soon in their efforts to reach sun- 
light. Noticed this taking place yes- 
terday in the Arcola area where the 
rainfall was the heaviest. 


lation. 


I am not looking for an outstand- 


ing yield this year Plant growth 


will be excessive, not a necessity for 
good yields. Earlier fields are start- 
ing to bloom which should stop cul- 
tivation. There is the impression 
that cultivation at blooming time is 
detrimental. Perhaps this is never 
given too much thought.—/. FE. 
Johnson. J. E. Johnson & Son, 
Champaign, Ill. 


This will add fuel to the wide-ver- 
sus-narrow-row argument. Yields 
in most Northern states favor the 
narrow row for soybeans. However, 
this slight advantage may be over- 
come by other factors as Johnson, 
who is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association and a 
Illinois farm manager. 
What do our other readers 
kditor. 


prominent 
says. 
think? 


Benefit from Publications 
To THE Epitor: 

Your publications, Soybean Digest 
and Soybean Blue Book arrived a 
few weeks ago. I read them with 
great interest and derived much 
benefit from them. 

Please accept my hearty thanks 
for them.—Koji Miyake, Hokkaido 
Soybean Association, Sapporo, Ja- 
pan. 


THE PRESS 


Promotion vs. Handouts 


Members of the National Apple 
Institute favor intensive sales pro- 
motion rather than handouts from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Congress has voted an added 2 
billion dollars to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for additional 
price support operations. Presum- 


ably the money will be used. Farm- 
ers will accept the funds—and none 
too reluctantly. 


In the circumstances the stiffneck- 
ed independence of the apple grow- 
ers is all the more praiseworthy and 
remarkable. 

The apple growers have been ener- 
gelic in promoting their wares. 
Washington apple growers, who 
grew almost one-fourth of the crop 
last year, have contributed $667,000 
to an advertising fund. They have 
donated 5 cents per 100 pounds of 
apples shipped. More recently ap- 
ple growers in western New York 
have signed up at the rate of 1 cent 
per bushel for advertising purposes. 
In Virginia the growers will kick in 
114, to 2 cents a bushel. 

Other advances by the apple in- 
dustry include an ice-cream-like 
product called Freem, made with an 
apple pulp base, and the sale of ap- 
ple juice in vending machines. Fro- 
zen apple juice concentrate is also 
becoming a more popular seller, and 
a delicious beverage it is. Perhaps 
it will rival the sensational success 
of frozen citrus concentrates.—The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Widen Market for Bean Meal 


Government cotton acreage con- 
trol, coupled with drouth and heavy 
insect damage to Texas’ cotton crop 
this year has brought a prediction 
of shortages in cottonseed meal and 
cake and increasing use of soybean 
products on the part of cattlemen for 
feeding purposes. 

This forecast was made by C. H. 
Spencer, agricultural director of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crusher’s Associa- 
tion, Inc. These factors in the Texas 
cotton outlook. he thinks, will have 
a tremendous effect on the entire 
agricultural industry of the state. 
Southern Seedsman. 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 


Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


New York San Francisco Buffalo Los Angeles Seattle 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 




















Pick the solvent that fills your needs exactly and economically. 
Amsco can deliver it anywhere in the U.S.A. from strategically 
located refineries, bulk plants and distribution centers. 


If you need technical assistance. or a special solvent. Amsco 


has 27 years of experience. concentrated in the solvent business, 


to apply against your problem. 
Samples. technical data and prices available on request. Write 
our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. SD-10. 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES 

Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, NJ. © Cwcinnati © Cleveland © Detroit © Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids © Houston © Indianapolis ¢ Milwaukee © New Orleans © Philadelphia 
Portland © Providence © San Diego © Sanfrancisco © St. Lowis © Toledo © Toronto 





The most complete line of 
petroleum-base solvents . . . 


Amsco Textile Spirits 
Amsco Rubber Solvent 
Amsco Special Textile Spirits 
Amsco Lactol Spirits 
Amsco Special Naphtholite (VM&P) 
Amsco Super Naphtholite 
Amsco Naphthol Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Mineral Spirits 
Amsco Stoddard Solvent 
Amsco “46 Spirits 
Amsco Hi-Flash Mineral Spirits 
Amsco #140 Solvent 
Amsco *460 Solvent 
Amsco Retardsol 
Amsco Extraction Solvents 
Amsco Pentane 
Amsco Iso Hexanes 
Amsco Hexane 
Amsco Iso Heptanes 
Amsco Heptane 
Amsco Iso Octanes 
Amsco Octane 
Amsco Petroleum Ether (30-60) 
Amsco Solv A 
Amsco Solv A-80 
Amsco Toluol 
Amsco Solv B 
Amsco Solv B-90 
Amsco Xylol 
Amsco Solv C 
Amsco Solv D 
Amsco Solv E 
Amsco Solv F 
Amsco Solv F-80 
Amsco Hi-Flash Naphtho 
Amsco Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
343 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN 4RECR, MICHIGAN 


“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: , : $0 Mall 
If you use solvents for extraction 


purposes, remember these basic reasons why Skelly- 


solve is used so widely throughout the industry. soybean 


Skellysolve’s freedom from greasy residues permits the man- 
ufacture of odorless, tasteless products, giving better quality 


a corngerm 





Skellysolve’s minimum of high boiling comp 


evaporation, saving steam, time and labor. q nd 0 t h p : 


Skellysolve’s pure, saturated hydrocarbons eliminate corro- 
sion, contaminations and gum-forming tendencies. 


{ { | 
Skellysolve’s close boiling ranges enable it to remain con- eX lac 10 


stant during use, giving more uniform operations. 


% 
Skellysolve’s balanced composition helps you maintain high p a fl tS S p i C ify 


flash point extracted oil. 


. Skellysolve’s low vapor pressure and minimum of excessively 
volatile compounds reduce evaporation losses. 


Skellysolve shipments are uniform, month in and month out. 





Skellysolve is a dependable source of supply. We have the 
raw materials, the plants and the equipment to serve you. 


3 ; 
Whatever your solvent problem, Skelly- 
solve may be the answer. Our Technical 
Fieldmen are at your service. Get com- 


plete information now! 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





